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produced by Its Literature Unit x 
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LIBRARIANS 


B. H. BLACKWELL 

OXFORD 

We are a major bookseller to academic libraries 
throughout the world and hold a large number of standing 
orders for books in aeries. 

Currently we have a vacancy for a 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC 

ASSISTANT 

Which would be suitable for a recent graduate librarian to 
work as a member of a small professional team, 
responsible for file conversion. This person would be 
largely responsible for describing published books In 
aenes from overseas publishers. This is a temporary two 
year appointment. Applicants should have a commercial 
reading knowledge of two European languages and be 
skilled In the use of AACR-2. 

In addition our music shop has an opening for a 

MUSIC 

CATALOGUER 

The successful applicant will be responsible for the day to 
day running of Blackwell's Music Blanket Order Plan and 
for the cataloguing of both new publications and the 
existing stock for Input on to our music data base. 

Thte important post requires an Intelligent end responsible 
approach, a9 the appointee will be working largely on 
his/her own Initiative and with a minimum of afreet 


supervision. Candidates need sound library experience or 
training, and knowledge of AACR-2. An Interest In music 
and a basic knowledge of music Mark catalogue 


the region 
within a 
additional 


salary oracKat.uuu reaches £6,761. we pay a< 
bonuses and have a company pension scheme. 

Intonated applicants should send full CVs to: 

'• ' ChrWIrre Bambergor- — — — 
B. H. BLACKWELL LTD. 

Hythe Bridge Street 
Oxford 


WELLCOME INSTITUTE FOR THE : 
HISTORY OF MEDICINE 

1. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(PQStrlSBO) 

. Revised Advertisement ; '• . 

AppBcaUons are invited tor toe new post of Assistant Librarian to 
develop and .take chaise of the collection at post-1 Q6Q medical 
Rterature. Candidates must have a good honours degree 



MACDONALD A CO 
PUBLISHERS LTO 

PICTURE MBRARlAN 



INTERNATIONAL 
FACT FINDER 


City, EC2 


c. £9,000 


Dus to expansion, we have a vacancy for a 
Librarian/Information Researcher to head up a smell 
team. 

The successful applicant will be In their lots 20's, 
probably educated to degree level, with previous 
commercial experience, preferably in an International 
Organisation. 

As well as managing the Bank's library, duties wit 
include information gathering and research, planning 
and implementing and Improved referenoe system, 
maintaining records and purchase of new books. 
Essential qualities are an organised and logical 
approach to work and the ability to deal with people at 
all levels. Any language ability will be advantageous. 
Benefits Include 4 weeks holiday, Ires lunch, free 
private health scheme, non-contributory pension 
scheme, free life assurance, and mortgage facility after 
a qualifying period. 


Pleaae write or phone quoting reference IF1411BI 
TL. AH applications will be forwarded to our Client, 
unless you state companies to which they should 


not be sent. 

CAMPBELL- JOHNSTON RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING LIMITED, 35 NEW BROAD STREET, 
LONDON EC2M 1 NH. 01 -588 3688. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
AP3 £5,652 - £6,333 p.a. 

0srRet: 2632/TLS — 

Responsibilities of the posl Include the day to (toy 
administration of the College Library Service, Including the 
supervision of sendees and stock acquisition and conlroL 
Applicants should be qualified, preferably Chartered Librarians.' 
Further particulars are available with the application toms. 
Application form* may be obtained from the PeraonrwJ 
Manager, Satford Civic Centra, Swlnton, Manohartar MW 
MN. Tati No. 081-793 3188. Closing data (or application) 
28th May, 1982. 


The City of Dundee District Council .- . ^ 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited Irom men/women who are Charter^ 
Librarians for Ihe above superannuate poat.ln Ihe UWariw 
Department. • , •'.'..J 

Applications will also be considered from persons who.fcwf-- 
completed post-graduate library school training ot NW- I 
completed the Professional Examination ol toe Library, 
Association. . . * 

Salary scale- tor Chartered Librarian - £5.852 rising to « 
maximum £8,333. 

Salary scale for qualified but not yet Chartered - Trainee 
commencing at £4,926 rising to a maximum £5,526. ■. 
Appiidtieon forma may be obtained from, the 
•Officer (Recruitment), 14 Cfty Square, Dundee D™; 5 , 
23141, ext 259). Completed forms should be lodgee** y 
the undersigned riot Jeter then 28th Mey 1982* 1 ;* 

CITY CHAMBERS : JAMESM^S ‘l 
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MARTIN SEYMOUR-SMITH: 

Robert Graves 

His Life and Work 

60$£p. HutcWnson. £14.95. 

PAUL O’PRKY (Editor): 

(n Broken Images 

Selected Letters of Robert Graves 
1914-1946 

372pp. Hutchinson. £19.95 
0 09 147720 4 

Martin Seymour-Smith first met 
Robert Graves during the latter's en- 
forced English exile: the Falangists 
had driven nim from Deyg to Devon, 
and the Second World War post- 
poned his reconciliation with the 
Franco regime. Seymour-Smith was 
. only fourteen ana “full of brash 
queidons" about poetry. Graves 
gave succinct answers. Dylan Tho- 
mas was "nothing more, really, than 
a Welsh demagogic masturbator who 
failed to pay bis bills”. Stephen 
Spender was a “nice chap, but better 
as a greengrocer than a poet". T. S. 
Eliot was n a very decent chap, real- 
ly" but had sold out to Anglicanism 
and published a detestable poetaster 
named Auden. Ezra Pound7 "Yes, 
he had met Pound once: in T. E. 
Lawrence's rooms at All Souls. He’d 
had a wet handshake and was clearly 
crazy. 1 " Graves was glad that his 
future biographer was "getting to the 
stage of realising that there are hardly 
any pods or ever have been; this is the 
only decent excuse for writing poems 


oneself, because after all thcrelr'such a 
thing as poetry. ..." 

This kind of puerile dismissal of 
most of his contemporaries might 
have been excusable near closing- 
tlme in the Wheatsheaf or York 
Minster, but there is something im- 
moral in the spectacle of a grown 
ol proven poetic authority cor- 
Npdog i youth with Ids own pre- 

i?* 5 ;-.?!! the olher hand. Graves 
was enuded to write off poets in this 
manner because he knew what made 
or certainly a poem, bad. 
RffSy on the Great English Lyric 
Asphodel is just and 
gating. He ancf Laura Rfding, in 
SJ^yof Modernist Poetry, 
““ Pioneered the technique of d(s- 
on before pronouncing 

and nfuSi 11 ® ,hal onI y Dr Johnson 
w Coleridge seemed to have done 


before. William Empson - who, of 

2S2* was - no g? od " developed this 
technique in his Seven Types of 

Ambiguity, to, it is generally 
accepted, the benefit of thl art of 
criticism. It is generally accepted too, 
even among Graves's strongest 
«**»"“■ f b at ^e magus of Mallorca 
would have done wpll to apply to his 
own work the informed rigour he 
brought to that of others. 

For Graves's importance as a poet 
mil seems to be in doubt. He has 
produced enough to ensure that (as 
with Wordsworth) at least ten per 
cent of bis output has to be taken 
seriously, but there is not one stanza 
or even line of his that has become a 
common quotation among the liter- 
ary. Pound may have been an im- 
postor, Auden a plagiarist, Eliot a 
time-server and Yeats (whom Graves 
particularly despised) a poseur, but 
they have all modified our attitude to 
life and implanted certain inefface- 
able rhythms in our brains. Graves 
does not hug the memory. He seems 
rhythmically flaccid and has never 
quite come to terms with the move- 
ment of spoken English. His diction 
has a tendency to obsolete inversion. 
There are many poems of his which 
one would not be without - this, for 
instance, which astounded Elio t: 

Circling the cirelings of their fish, 

1 Nuns walk in white and pray: 

For he is chaste as they. 

Who was dark-faced and hot in Silvia's 

day. 

And in bis pool drowns each unspoken 
. wsh. 

But his extravagant rejection of the 
entire corpus ot modem poetry in 
English - with the exception of 
Hardy, Frost, Ransom and, of course. 
Riding - put him into a position of 
dangerous eccentricity, demanding 
from his readers a rehabilitation of 
taste more appropriate to a cultus than 
to a decent catholicity. 

Of the value of many of his prose 
writings there can be no doubt. Most 
Df the criticism is admirable and en- 
tertaining. The historical novels are 
very readable, and I, Claudius is 
compelling not only as a television 
series but as a Korda film that never 
got itself completed. Of much of his 
prose output Graves has been 
genially dismissive. His fine auto- 
biography Goodbye to AH That was 
written too fast and very carelessly. 
He essayed the novel not as a novel- 
ist but as a needy hack, thus putting 


By Anthony Burgess 


himself outside the canons of fiction- 
al art: so long as the books paid the 
bills, the cntics could be ignored. 
The scholars too could be ignored 
when they complained about the 
faise anthropoJogy of The White 
Goddess. A lot of the prose was 
there to subsidize the poetry. Some 
of the prose was a theoretical justi- 
fication of poetic practice. The only 
thing that really mattered was the 
poetry. Eliot never liked talk of 
JP° et *. preferring himself to be 
thought of as a man who sometimes 
produced poems, but Graves took 
the title of poet very seriously. He 


produced poems, but Graves took 
the title of poet very seriously. He 
was a poet, and therefore he had to 
wite poetry. It was never a matter 
of his having written poetry and 
therefore being entitled to the high 
title Never was a literary life so 
loftily dedicated. But perhaps dedica- 
tion, like patriotism, is not enough. 

The life itself is of appalling in- 


t ere st. It is not merely fascinating 
but fihnable. It has prolonged Sturm 
und Drang and ends with a hardly 
earned tranquillity. Seymour-Smith 
draws on Goodbye to All That and 
the memoirs of Graves’s father (au- 
thor of "Father O'Fiynn") For the 
first part, filling in with details pre- 
viously wltliheld and essaying 
psychological interpretations not 
available to the autobiographer. 
Graves was a chaste boy with a pub- 
lic-school education who tried, as we 
all do, to distinguish between love 
and lust. He loved a fellow-pupil 
who turned out to be homosexual. 
War neurasthenia, wrongly termed 
shell-shock, uncovered sexual guilt 
which had nothing to do with sexual 
enactment. At the end of the war 
(and nobody has given a better 
account of it from the infantry offic- 
er’s angle). Graves, a virgin, married 
another virgin, Nancy Nicholson, a 
militant feminist who alleged that the 
sufferings of soldiers were nothing 
Compared to the , sufferings of 
women. She kept to her maiden 
name, thus rendering eventual di- 
vorce awkward, since the petition 
Nicholson v Graves was not accept- 
able in law. Children were bom, but 
there was not much love. Ndhcy was 
bossv, people felt sorry for Graves. 
A phrase used by Cantablle in Saul 
Bellow's Hwhboldt's Gift - “pussy- 
whipped” - seems appropriate, 
Graves’s post-war life begins with 

H -whipping from one woman and 
lues with it from another. 


Graves and his family, having 
made no money either from writing 
or from keeping a shop on Boar's 1 
Hill, went to Egypt, where there was 
a professor’s iob waiting. With them 
went Laura Riding. Sne, a young 
Jewish poet from Manhattan, haa 
tried to boss the Fugitives in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. One of the Fugi- 
tives was John Crowe Ransom, 
whom Graves admired. It was 
thought a good idea to send Laura 
Riding off to bass Robert Graves. 
She turned up in London on the eve 
of the Graveses’ departure and 
attached herself to the family during 
the short-lived Cairo venture. 
Graves’s account of his professorial 
troubles in Goodbye to All That is 
merely diverting: here we learn that 
he went through hell. 

Really it was an anteroom to hell. 
The real hell began bade in London, 
when the manage A trots was turned 
into a foursome by the appearance of 
a i certain Geoffrey Phlbbs. Up to 
that paint things had not been going 
too badly. Graves had earned £500 
from a popular book on his friend 
T. E. Uwrence and had put the 
money into the Seizin Press, an en- 
terprise designed to “actualise the 
new thinking, bring some of the right 
people together, and provide practlc- 


people together, and provide practice 
al examples of how writing should be 
.done. The implied precepts of A 


fected Poems appeared in 1938 I gave 
the book, apparently, the only re- 
view which she deemed intelligent. 
She wrote a long letter to my editor 
praising my appredation of her 
womnnness” (her prose was always 
shocking) but demanding that her 
laudations be not published. When, 
in the same year, I thought rather 
less highly of Graves’s first Collected 
Poems, I was also ill-mannered. I 
had a notion that something very 
queer was going on in that, as it had 
now become, minage 6 deux. 


Laura Riding’s wo man ness re- 
sponded violently to Phlbbs, whom 
she called an Irish Adonis. She tried 


Survey of Modernist Poetry (published 
in July 1927) required illustration." 
Then Phibbs, an Irish journalist, much 
impressed by Laura Riding’s work, 
joined the group at what was known as 
‘Free Love Corner” and helped to 
initiate hell. 

Of Laura Riding, whose influence 
dominated Graves r s life for so long, 
something must be said, since it is 
probable that she does not now have 
many readers. It is enough to ex- 
amine the poems by which she is 
represented in Michael Roberts’s 
, Faber Book of Modern Verse (the 
; first edition) tp bd made iftwArts of 
her genuine power. The irotibfrwfth 
her as a person was that she was too 
conscious of her literary gifts and 
highly resentful of those who did not 
appreciate them. She was egoistical 
and damnably dogmatic. I. remember 
her giving, in Manchester, a fifteen- 
minute lecture on the nature of poeb 
ry and refusing discussion, since she 
alone knew the meaning of words 
and her auditors could not be trusted 
to use them at all. When her CoU 


to thrust Graves back into the arms 
of Nancy, who did not now want 
him. Then Pbibbs announced that he ' 
wanted no more of Laura; he prefer- 
red Nancy. Laura's response was to 
drink Lysol, to no effect, and then to 
leap out of a fourth-floor window 
wth_ the valediction “Goodbye, 
chaps!” Graves, more prudently, 
leapt out of a third-floor window. 
Phibbs ran away. A deformation of 
the spine, m evidence on her Man- 
chester visit, and a prospect of de- 
portation for attempted suicide were 
the fruits of the escapade. Phlbbs 
lived in a houseboat with Nancy and 
her four children by Graves, whom 
the father, had to support. Graves 
and Laura Riding went off to Mal- 
lorca. 

Graves loved her but was denied 
access to her bed. He put up meekly 
with her tyranny and probably for a 
good reason. Her poetic influence 
was wholly beneficial, even though 
her potboiling prose efforts were un- 

E ub lish able, while Graves's paid the 
ills. She resented this, She resented 
his becoming known while she re- 
mained unknown. She. overestimated 
her personal magic and her capacity 
to arouse lust. She became a prophet 
and proposed reforming the world; 
Whan,; with' war.- imminent, she and 
i Graves^- wem- fq- Amwch . ^sbel 
perhaps ; all too expffcably, fell fri 
love with Schuyler Jackson, a man 
with Jiitle learning and no literary - 
talent. His marriage broke up and she 
became tyrannically submissive to his 
physical advances. In The White God- 
dess Graves was to write:’ 

.The archives of morbid psychology 
. are full of Bassarid histories. An 
English or Am'efican. wpmari in 
a nervous breakdown of sexual 
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origin will often instinctively repro- 
duce in faithful and disgusting de- 
tail much of the ancient Dionysfac 
ritual. I have myself witnessed it in 
helpless terror. 


ventriloquized for Omar Ali-Shar, 
condemning Fitzgerald for inaccuracy 
and sentimentality, but producing 
himself a very dry paraphrase that 
could not, as Fitzgerald’s version had 


could not, as Fitzgerald’s version had 
done, accommodate the rhyme- 
scheme of the original. Thus: 


She ceased to be a poet. Mr and Mrs scheme of the original. Thus: 
Jackson ended up running a citrus- ^ 

fruit venture in Wabasso, Florida. It Ah me, the book of early glory closes, 
was said to be in a constant state of The green of Spring makes way for win- 


failure, but this did not prevent their 
keeping another house in New Mex- 
ico. Meanwhile Graves had fallen In 
love with Beryl, wife of his collabor- 
ator Alan Hodge {The Long Week- 
End, The Reader Over Your Shoul- 
der), and spent a happy war with her 
in Devon. It was long before Nancy 


try snow. 

The cheerful bird of Youth Butters away - 
I hardly noticed how it came or went 

which even [, who am no poet, can 
improve to 

I see the book of early glory close, 


Hard Routine 

Sets caste and class each by itself aside. 

You fierce-lipped major, rich and well ‘ 
allied. 

To these poor privates hardly deigns to- 
speak. 

Whether Sassoon was or was not 
pleased at being compared with Mar- 
tin Tupper is not recorded. What is 
recorded is the cooling of the 
friendship between two men who 
perhaps had little in common except 
a war and a talent for verse. Sassoon 


published in 1928 his Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man , unfavourably re- 
viewed by Graves, and in 1930 his 


someone else’s bonnet” is a refer- 
ence to Laura. If you had said 
straight out that Laura was an 
obscurantist influence on my way 
of writing that could have passed as 
an ordinary ignorant remark, or If 
you had said that Laura herself 
wrote nonsense that could have 
been set against the testimony oi 
other people that she is the most 
accurate writer there is. But you 
come out with a comic-postcard 
piece of vulgarity which is the 
counterpart or the lace-Valentine 


have compromised about it 
far as -was necessary to kEn? 
afloat and I think poetry 
compromised just to that eae? 
That was in 1927. All concur 
ence between Eliot and <C 
ceased until 1946. Graves rec2 

hllfKA f fA kaiHIIA l!l a 


consented' to the onomastic adjust- Breen of Sprbg make way toiler 

J* SS* ‘E ,d E"* 1 ft" The cheerful bird of Youth flutters away- 
to marry, but eventually things 1 

turned out ail right. Back to Deyft 1 hard,y no,lcc how “ comcs or S 068 - 
w J fe > .T 8 goddess who had Martin Symour-Smith has produced 
registered With the Villagers as a an fldmirflhlp hrntrrnnhv and n 


Memoirs of an Infantry Officer, 
where Graves, under the name of 
"David Cromlech”, is presented as 
"a fad-ridden crank”. Goodbye to All 
That has much to say about Sassoon, 
and very little of It was plearing to 


n_ commentary on Graves’s work. He 

JET* 1, * oum ? in S of . 8 goes a little wrong with his account of 
new family, a well-earned creative n.- 


Martin Symour-Smith has produced 


new family, a well-earned creative 
tranquillity. 

The impact of femininity on 
Graves's lire and thinking Is clearly, 
as Seymaur-Smith's book makes 


goes a little wrong with his account ol 
Hie establishment of the Mediterra- 
nean Institute of Dowling College at 
Deyft in 1969-70. He says that (he 
Institute had "a number of regular 
instructors, of whom the least undis- 
tinguished and certainly the least 


shockingly clear, not of a doctrinaire tmguished and certainly the least 
nature. He had lived simultaneously drunken ... was the over-credulous 


some remarkable long letters to 
Graves, acquiesced in the dosing of 
a friendship. Laura Riding, with her 
insistence on impossible perfection in 
both life and work, had a good deal 
to do with such closures. Here is 
Graves to "My dear Siegfried": 


with two women of almost mythical 
assertiveness and had kept, for the 
sake of his art, his own well- 


but personally likeable Colfn Wilson.” 
I also was one of the instructors. I make 
no claim to distinction but I do to 


Yours Robert 

Edward Marsh - "I am not angry 
with you Robert dear, because I nev- 
er could be” (another indiscretion in 
Goodbye to Ail That) - maintains 
friendship. Basil Liddell Hart, after a 
break, resumes it. Graves deeply 
offends Eliot by alleging that the 
Criterion compromises its integrity 
for commercial reasons: 

... I would not suggest that you 
vulgarize the Criterion to increase 
the sales and fill your pockets: 
obviously you are not that sort of 
person but I do think that vou 


as being essentially a quarrcC 
man. His great quality is innocena 
expressed to the world as bumpiffi 
ness and indiscretion. These Wn 
are, almost without exception, 
engaging. It is a pity that there cm 
be no Graves-Riding correspond. 
eni»: they were too close to mlntle 
souls with letters. But Geitifi 
Stein, Laura’s literary aunt, write 
cosily, and, at the end, we have u 
exchange with the doomed Aha 
Lewis, who seemed to Graves to bt 
as Lynette Roberts was, all right' 
O'Prey’s title comes from the 11ms' 
He continues quick and dull in hfc dev 

1 continue slow and sharp In mylwLi 
He in a new confusion of hlMmdcr. 

. . . itaodwr 

I in a new understanding of my confurioa- 


developed masculinity in check. He sobriety. I even gave a lecture in a suit H fTl M Y K e\ 

knew the power of the goddess and 8,111 collar and lie > a thing unheard of ^ 

submitted to it. Scymour-Smith. on before in Deyft.Deyft I remember as an ■ — 

the evidence of professional anthro- over-lax place with no garbage collec- 

polcgists, denies Graves's right to J. on ». fl credulity about lunar magic, jjy J ]yf Cocking 

posit a primeval matriarchal svstem hippies sick because they had to subsist ZJ 

(though saying nothing of the adat on and red wfne and could not get ■ =■■ m ■.■■■■■■■ ■■ 
perpateh in Negri Sembilan) but Coca-Cola and hamburgers, a set of MARCEL PROUSTi 
concedes Its validity in terms of the Homage to Catalonia for class study Correspondence 

poetic imagination. Laura Riding misdirected to Graves’s house and Tome VIII, 1908 

taught Graves to reject history! « nt < fearfully it was thought back, g., , . «... „ 

which is a masculine toy, but not the Tha ‘ waa befo «> the death of Franco. “ ,tBd by Ph,Ii P Ko,b 


... I suppose my "talking through person out I do think that you he being everybody else. 

Embarkation of a novelist 


self-renewing cycle, which is 
altogether feminine. The error Com- 


Things may be tougher now. 

As a complement to the life we have 


mitted by the hero of King Jesus Is . ™ acompiement to the life we hai 

the denial of the feminine, though tho lettere > Paul O’Prey, 

vj- -i-5— . «.» — 5-> ■ 6 vtMino^man living in the Graves house- 


his claim to, kingship is. based on res.mannwng in me uraves house- 
female ultimogeniture. Graves’s art, "“LI ,n P 6 / ft “ d working on the 
rs practised in the oacific vean at sortiD ? the Graves archives. The 
Deyk, depends oh a dud concent of has epodsteirtly cultivated the 
woman. His wife is his nearest and , L^r w ^ ler ^ loa S }}f e ' 

dearest, and the recipient of his best jndiring in a clear bold hand and Indian 
love poems, but she 5s merely Vesta. mk ,\ ™*ue ,s . K driw 

The goddess who disturbs lb to a quickly, though too quickly (ie before 
different creative mode, comes capri- c leav S*i h<> Bottle) in the Mallorcan 
tiously and may not be. possessed. 5®* P Provides biographical 


based on 


interpreted aa sepile lechery - though ^-nweiipramureraiaaic. urns, we 
healthy rivalry has come Info them, 811 of Graves the young infantry 
like' having a fianefi shoved into the fhflws mature then he U made, 

lock-up - but to terms of poetio a PP^ a .r^ b the hindsight of Good- 
need. H . by« to All That, and with that limitation 

. - u« .. ; , of P? etio tMt0 which, in one form or 

Meanwhile, on- the subpoetlc another, was to remain with him all his 
plane, Graves has had to go on -life; Graves thought very highly of 
earning a living, not merely to pay Riipert Brooke and very little of Ezra 
the billa but to subvent appointments Pound. 'In 1915 he writes to Edward 


. .' like that as Oxford Profossoc oF Marsh: 
Poetry. It Is consoling to read that he a 
has suffered financially like the rest - 
oF us, maintaining an. innocent trust " jL d 
in sharks: Tom Roe, for instance. . te fi 
■ who bought authors’ copyrights and aboi 


A three days’ spell in billets gives 
mo the chance t have been want- 
ing for some time, of writing to 
.tell you bow truly grieved I am 


guaranteed them ah Income, though 
nls real; speciality was the floating of 1 
phantom companies like 'the in- 
famous Caoco and passing forged 


famous Cadco and passing forged 
dollar bills. When Roe began to steal 
his authors’, money Graves .lost 
65,000 Swiss francs, though Graham 
Greene and Nortncote Parkinson, 
shrewder men, suffered too. His 
admirable libretto for a musical on 
the Oueen of Sheba (oversalted food 
• in ; honour of- Lot’S: wife, : the rooly 


. tell you how truly grieved I am 
about poor Rupert's death, for 
yout .sake especially and generally ' 
’ fpr all of u i whp know what poetry . 
is: my Father (dear old mao!) said 
this was a fitting end for Rupert, 
killed by the arrows of jealous 
Musagetes in his own Greek is- 
lands; . but fine words won’t help; 
we can only be glad that he died 
so cheerfully and in such a good 
cause. What mightn’t he have writ- . 
ten had he lived? 


• in 1 Honour or- Lot's: wire,rthe ronly ■'yr-Ttna '%■■■ ■» .■ 
water-pitcher in ' Solomon’s .■ bed- 1946 hie writes, to T. S. Euot: 

; chamber,. Sheba's thirst leading. her. .-I. am. in an- unfortunate position 
. thither) was rejected, by Lena Horne ;. . abqut. the ..Pound affair. I agree 
because she : ‘‘didn't dig the lyric*’, ■ ' that poets should stick together in 
; .j. arttwa was too igld to express, much ■.. rthe ntoxt masonic, way . . . . But 
satisfaction In the -BjBC’a. televisual since 1911 when : I first read pound 
adaptation of /, C/audfui, and in tri Harriet Momq’s Fod/y magazine: 
•. , oarlier contract ensured that .be got ' and Aince 1922’ whon I met him for 
. no money out .of it. ft Is nearly, every ; the Brat: time at All Souls In T. E. 

writer's,, sad story, but Graves has Lawrence’s rooms, l could never 
., : kept his primary vocation Inviolate - ■ regard him a 1 a .poet and have 
tor 'rather the vary nature of that «• consistently denTed: him the title. 

, . vocation has not tempted the world'sl . ... . k. . . .' ■ ' • 

■'* bemerdiitg fingers. ‘ Thit. early atrogaiice of "all of us 


MARCEL PROUSTt 
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1908 was the year when Proust’s 
determination to write something 
important took on force and direc- 
tion, and his letters are correspon- 
dingly interesting. The year began 
with a series of pastiches, and that 
story is familiar enough. A confi- 
dence trickster called Lemoine 
claimed to have produced artificial 
diamonds and extracted money from 
De Been; he was eventually found 
out and sent to prison. As soon as 
the story broke early In 1908 Proust 
had the idea of writing it up In the' 
styles of a number of well-known 
authors. Pastiches of Balzac, Emile 
Faguet, Michelet and the. Goncourts 
appeared in Le Figaro in February; 
Flaubert, Sainte-Beuve and Renan 
followed in March. These pastiches 
had a great success, but a plan to 
make a book of them came to no- 
thing. Others were nearly ready in 
1909, but Proust published only one 
more, in the style of Henri de 
Rdgnierv ' 

These “exercices de style" are at 
once brilliant imitations and very 
amusing caricatures. To Robert 
Dreyfus, who referred to their “tcch- 
-nique", Proust wrote that there was 
no question of anything as preten- 
tious or clever as a techtuqye. Of the 
Return pastiche he said “J'avais rigid 
moh mdttonome Intirleur k son 
rythme et j’aurais (pul icrire dix 
volumes comtne cela." But, aa al- 
ways with Proust, this spontaneous 
and. sub-rational identification with 


. . Stlji, . , his translation of the 
. Rubaiyat,, which may be taken as 
. , inviting the attention Of Persian scho- 
lars and lovers . of **Fitz-Omar" alike, 
- as well as exhibiting the, riiost. mature 


, •: the Brat time at AH Souls in T..E, 
Lavrtence’a rooms, I could never . 
' regard him ad a .poet and have 
>v consistently denied him th*. title. 

TOt. early atrogiiice of "all of us: 
.who know what poetry is” Is a theme 
developed, though often in the' most 
' amiable way, throughout the loiters. 

Denying, the bays ! altogether to ' 
Pound, Graved is willtng to find, that 
Martin Tupper, best-selling Victorian 


stead of recreating a model’s style, 1 
• he had Involuntarily reproduced frag- 
ments of the model’s actual writings; 
a ui wb r 0re Be had used a word- 
which, however Renanesque he felt' 
■it to be, was not in Renans vocabul- 
ary. Such sensitive response' to liter- 
.ary meaning combined with close 
analysis of stylistic meapi did a.good 
deal to show* Proust how to create 
.hn own meaninp.i . ' 

■ Aftw this burst of inspired imita- 
tion, Proust tumid to more serious 
■things. Throughout; the year we find 
^references to his need for peace and 
/quiet to get on with his work. He 
wlfes now and then of a plan to quit 
the distractions of Paris and move to 
: the - country • • nerhan# 


1902 he had written to Antoine 
Bibesco that his imagination was full 
of characters in search of an author. 
By 1908 he is still unable to give 
them life. To Mme de Pterrebourg 
he writes in the autumn: “Vous files 
romander, vous! Si je pouvais erfier 
comme vous des fitres et des situa- 
tions, que je serais heureuxf” So 
perhaps the “travail trfis important” 
was to be the essay on Sainte-Beuve. 

But ever since Fallois published 
his edition of Contre Sainte-Beuve in 
1954. including a number of drafts 
which had no connection with Sainte- 
Beuve but obvious links with A la 
recherche, theories have multiplied 
about the relations between the two 
types of writings. Did the novel grow 
out of the critical study, or alongside 
it, with perhaps some mutual influ- 
ence, some kind of osmosis? Or were 
the two projects quite independent 
of each other? The Plfiiade edition of 
Contre Sainte-Beuve in 1971 omitted 
the apparently Irrelevant drafts, but 
the speculation went on. 

A letter to the Marquis d'AI- 
bufera, first printed in Le Figaro 
lltttralre in 1971, made it dear that 
by the spring of. 1908 Proust was 
experimenting with several projects 
at once, which he listed as: 
une fitude sur la noblesse 
un roman parisien 
un essai sur Sainte-Beuve ct 
Flaubert 

un essai sur les Femmes 
“n wai sur la Pfidfirastie (pas 
facile & publier) 
une fitude sur les vitraux 
une fitude sur ies pierres tombales 
une fitude sur le roman. 

Tins threw new light on some of the 
notes in the Carnet de 1908, in which 
Proust recorded bis doubts about the 
best way to exploit his talents, and 
even accused himself of taking refuge 
In such hesitation from the resporvst- 
biUtyoC getting down to hard wprk 
or from the realisation of his own 
literary impotence. Philip Kolb used 
in introduction 
tchht^ediMon of the Qtmet de 1908' 
in 1976, and produced the most Hke- 
fir account yet , of how the novel 
began to take shape. But the details 
r P*rtioj\ax story are still uncer- 
tain. In this volume Professor Kolb 
has been able, to include, a great 
many more unpublished letters to 
AJbufera which , mcreaao the Interest 
of the guessworki 

. In his Introduction he tells for the 
first time the full story of Proust's 

h«n?h V ? mt ? re f i n 8 young sodety 
belle before he bad ever seen her, of 

d ®^™ination to be Introduced 
K his eventurU .disappointment. > 
Pr0u8t ^ variant 
of f m8 ginative 
^staiUzation".. ; Proust’s imagina- 


auelque trou." Why did these day-' 
dreams focus on Mile de Goycn? 
Kolb points out the literary and aris- 
tocratic connections of her name, 
which features in the Mlmlm 
d'Outre-Tombe anti the Almanack it 
Gotha. Proust’s campaign to get lo 
know her began in March, in June 
he saw her at a reception; ten dap 
later he told Albufera: 

Sache . . . que j’ai enfin fit 
prfisentfi - k Mile de Goyon, cela i 
fitfi pour moi une fimotion dnormt, 
je croyais que j’allais tomber, reals 
aussi une assez grande ddcepdoa, 

* car de prfis elle ne m’a .pant si 
bien el un peu agaijante dfcs qu’cllt 

S iarle, et plus coquette qu’aimaWe. 
e vais repenser plus tranquille 
ment h elle, toutes mes idfies soot 
un peu mfilangfies. 

The Marcel of the novel lives 
through his imaginative vicissitudes 
in slower motion, but the parallel is 
obvious. So Kolb warns agairisf link- 
ins GUberte, Albertlne, Aridrfie, 
Gtsfile, Mile de Slermarla and otnen 
with male models. Justin O'Bnen 
was the first to draw attention to ®* 
number of girls’ names with mssw- 
line equivalents. Harry Levin arkw 
whether we were to suppose 
Fransoise was based on a nwj 
model called Francois. Jean Sm®" 
revealed that Fran 5 oise was at nro 
the name of Jean’s mistress; ik L traJ “' 
fer to the servant of A la 
had to do, of course, with het 
nifying of typically French lradL 
more became known about Prow* 
homosexuality, the assumption 
male models gained ground. George 
Painter argued for an 
Proust. Kolb observes that there 8 
not much se x * n Proust’s daydtenw 
about “jeurtes fllles’’} in 
course, there Is. . : ’ 

The letters make it quite dev ^ ■ 
Proust had. by 1908, a reputa^ofl^ 
homosexuality. Again, and apre . 
protests and denies; his awfJJJnut 
the “jeune Bile” may have be» RJJ 

..of the smoke-screen,, asthe^rt 

of love-affairs was for Charlus re 
novel. Proust needs to ^ 
telegraph-boy about his (ob ana 
life, presumably hi the tot^ 14 
his “rpman parisien 
ommends one, saying he is_ cq wr ; 
friend. Proust scolds Albuferfl.,,^ 
plaisanterie suf le genre de jJPPJJii 
qufi tu n'as paa eu avec lal 
inutUe et cette idfie ne 


utvx dl prOSC tLvsiwsivii wag jaw vi wi/'-.. . r ; -■ • ' ; u|oqm« . • ■ 

way. the best material with which to : andelrewhere, with Tupperis whnet 
work. Graves, lajowing no Persian. joh Army :.Casto./; : t / 


was. to do.every year until the .out- . 
of whr, But hfi said.mpre thM 

once Utf t toe.was hbput to.en\bark o§ 
ua tfav 8 # msm iohg?, oi-. “un traViiT ! 
Ujsilmftottaht u . A nfivel? ‘Or . the 
critjwl -study Of ^alfjto-Beuvc? 


wS2^ x? ate, ..r To A ^ bufcra he 

J l re 8 rett » que .ta. 

sans' 

<W*te to y doaneias dea bilk, et dans 
me*: rfiyes actuel^ de jcuaes 


venue., Hfilas je voudrais bw IVJ 
stir que tu n’aB pas l ed WJ, 
telles idfiei sur mol. Bn toj JJ- ^ 
serait plus expUotble puisque 
gens font dft ■ da mol. ™ « 
anxiety is shown in jelters o ^ 
manud Bibesco. Mm* JK 

vignes, Georges de Uuris W’f 

in several others to: Albufera.^. 

Thisisoneofthem^reriiM 

volumes yet. 

tinues : to earn 9 U L £ r ® Sjjch tt * 

admiration for his 

model of scholartUp. -Jj nioipts 


■SSS ^S n W?ras, je ne seraii 
otvivrai -daris; ; 


Die 1909 volume, . 

last getting iinder weign,. W 8 ;. r . .j 
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The solitary and authentic vision 


By Frank Tuohy 

JAMES HANLEY: 

Against the Stream 
256pp. Andrfi Deutsch. £6.95. 

0 233 974 58 X 

Against the Stream is a reprint of a 
novel first published in 1951 with the 
equally forgettable title The House In 
the Valley. Under the author’s 
pseudonym "Patric Shone" it was 
accepted by its publishers as a prom- 
ising first attempt and treated by 
reviewers on the same basis. In fact, 
it was James Hanley’s seventeenth 
novel and represented an attempt to 
establish a new reputation in middle 
life. The experiment was unsuccess- 
ful, and the following year The 
Closed Harbour, one of his best 
books, was issued under his own 
name. 

Hanley is now eighty. Against the 
Stream seems to be the only one of 
his books in print, and there must be 
few readers who could give a proper 
judgment on his large output of 
novels. In the past ne has been 

B raised by Henry Green, Herbert 
cad and John Cowper Powys; C. P. 
Snow described him as "one of the 
most important of living authors, un- 
surpassed in qualities of humanity, 
compassion ana sheer power”. 

Snow himself had a pronounce- 
ment delivered to those fortunate 
enough to have committed a first 
novel that he approved of: you write 
one novel every two years and after 
ten years - or was it ten novels? - 
you were famous. Being famous 
would mean finding a class of read- 
ers outside the literary world. For 
this, surely, one would need some 


quality beyond hard work and per- 
sistence. Perhaps it might be de- 
scribed as “knowingness”, though 
Snow would have preferred “author- 
ity". It is a quality that Hanley en- 
tirely lacks. He describes himself as a 
solitary, who has never bothered to 
make himself known on the literary 
circuit. Perhaps only in the period 
between the two World Wars would 
a writer of such temperament have 
embarked on a career as a novelist, 
creating his effects from the deepest 
levels of personal experience. As a 
result he belongs to that class of 
writers whose merits are often can- 
vassed, but whose novels require a 
distinct effort to confront: a class 
which includes Mark Rutherford, 
perhaps, or Glssing or Theodore 
Dreiser. Indeed, in an autobiog- 
raphical passage, he describes him- 
self as J Hanley, clunky realist in 
off-Dreiserian prose, naive and 
touchy about style.” 

“Realist”, though, is a dodgy word 
to use when describing any of his 


sought after in (he 1930s. One re- 
viewer told him how fortunate he 
was not to be burdened with the 
handicap of an old school tie or 
beset by the beauties of cultured 
country houses - themes which had a 
prominent place in her own work. 
Certainly Hanley's credentials 
appeared to be impeccable. Born in 
Dublin, he had gone to sea as a 
cabin boy at the age of fourteen, and 
later enlisted in the Canadian Army 
while still under age. After the First 
World War, he lived a hermit's exist- 
ence, worked as a railway storeman 
and educated himself with music and 
great books. His first novel appeared 
in 1930. His second. Boy, ran into 
trouble with the censor, was banned. 


and earned praise from T. E. Lawr- 
ence; later it had a sort of half-life in 
Paris bookshops. 

Hanley kept himself apart from 
the group associated with what he 
called Bright Writing. He wrote dis- 
paragingly of "a literary bogeyman 
standing on Wigan Pier, since duly 
canonized”. His own fiction, of 
course, bears no trace of the “Bright 
Writeri's' version of pastoral, the 
patronizing relationship of one social 
class mimicking another. From one 
writer of this period, though, Henry 
Green, he adopted a few idiosyncra- 
sies of style and an eccentric system 
of punctuation. 

In his book The Novels of James 
Hanley, the Australian critic Edward 
Stokes has provided a notably dis- 
passionate account of Hanley's de- 
velopment as a writer. Stokes sees 
the earlier work as belonging to the 
nineteenth century in technique, ex- 
tremely uneven, with a gloominess 
unrelieved by humour, and dialogue 
that is litcraty and artificial at impor- 
tant moments, in accordance with 
Snow's Law, however, it earned the 
novelist a certain reputation. This 
did not lead to popularity or large 
sales, and so there was no public to 
please. Moving from publisher to 
publisher, Hanley could indulge in 
rormal experiment. From the time of 
the Second World War, No Direc- 
tions and Sailor's Song show him 
trying to create a rhapsodic prose, 
possibly on the basis of musical 
structure. Among Hanley’s finest 
passages is the tint chapter of No 
Directions, in which the arunk sailor 
trampling on the glass of blitzed shop 


of other novelists dealing with similar 
scenes. 


A shortage of specifics, too, 
strikes the reader or Against the 
Stream. Bui the atmosphere is entire- 
ly different. For the first time, 
humour and charm, though not al- 
ways present, are not far off: 
perhaps the mask of a pseudonym 
allowed the novelist to free himself a 
little From the grip of his own sincer- 
ity. Most of all, it shows a master of 
his craft writing with ease and confi- 
dence. 

The central figure is Robert, a boy 
of seven. His mother, Elizabeth 
Mortimer, from a faded county fami- 
ly in the north of England, has mar- 
ried a temporary officer. Dolphin, 
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Dolphin could come from Wells or 
Bennett. The only contemporary 
touch is in the occasionally sen- 
timental treatment of the rebellious 
child: the early post-war period pro- 
duced a number of fictional brats of 
this type. 


Hanley’s ability to impose his vi- 
sion with the minimum or description 
is shown even more forcefully in the 
novel which followed this one, The 
Closed Harbour. Here the setting is 
Marseilles and the central character 
Marius, a sea captain who has lost 
two ships in peculiar circumstances. 
His decline into madness is watched 
by his sister, his unforgiving mother, 
a religious hunchback, a good- 
hearted tart and one or two others. 

The singular element in this very 
distinguished novel Is that, while 
reading it, one has no idea whether 
Hanley has lived in France and 
speaks French as a second language, 
or whether he has never visited the 
country and merely looked at the 
sets of old Jean Gabin films. 
Marius's wanderings through the city 
as he descends into madness are un- 
affected by this: contingent facts 
have been burned away by the obses- 
sive power of Hanley's vision. 

In his book on Hanley, Edward 
Stokes quotes William Faulkner to 
some effect: “If the writer concen- 
trates on -what he does need to be 
interested In, which is the truth and 
the human heart, he won't have 
much time left for anything else, 
such as ideas and facts." ^Trutn" and 
“the human heart” are difficult as 
critical concepts. But a reading of 
Against the Stream and The Closed 
Harbour alone convinces one that 
they are the products of a literary 
talent of unusual force, and an en- 
tirely authentic vision. 


windows believes he is among the 
arctic ice. In general, though, Han- 
ley's characteristic lack of specific 


detail makes his description less 
evocative of the times than the work 


during the Second World War. She 
abandons him and her -son and goes 
off to Italy with a lover. Dolphin, a 
long-distance lorry driver, dies in bed 
beside his son. The first chapter 
shows the boy journeying north to 
stay with liis grandparents, accompa- 
nied by Thomas, the Welsh man- 
servant. Apart from Gabriel and his 
wife, the Mortimer family consists of 
an unfrocked clergyman, an ex- 
officer, a widow, and a mannish 
spinster interested in dogs and 
horses. The bulk of the story deals 
with Robert's relationship with this 
utterly egocentric bunch, and the cli- 
max comes when Mrs Dolphin, his 
paternal grandmother, an old cock- 
ney lady, comes to rescue him. 

Fart of the pleasure of reading 
Against the Stream derives from the 
reminiscences of classic novels: the 
journeying boy cross-questioned by 
the sinister Thomas, out of Dickens 
or Henry James; the Mortimers 
themselves, bone-idle but with inflexi- 
ble routines, suggest the Golovlyov 
family of Shchedrin, whereas Mrs 


The outsider inside 


By Peter Kemp 

DAVID MALOUF: 

ChUd’i Play 

With Eustace and The Prowlpr , 

215pp. Chatto and Windus. £5.50. „ 

0 7011 3902 1 the sewers of Rome, counterpoints 

'• ~ the above-ground splendours of civic 

„ , ^ . „ , achievement and the murky, miasmic 

Une of David Malours characters labyrinths they rest upon, 
experiences “a dreamlike sense of 

everything having too sharp a focus". polarities of this kind magnetize 
It s a phenomenon a reader of this Maloufs attention. Conformity, com- 
book also gets to know .extremely mu nity, security are repeatedly set 
well.Sureeally hard-edged, the world against anarchy, loneliness, danger. 
Uiilds Play projects is one where obsessively, fife work- juxtaposes 
details have a hallucinatory vividness or( jer and disturbance, light and 
and patterns stand out with stark dark. Those positives and negatives 
cwity:. . only significance remains : 

creepily opaque. . . • — 1 — 

. JLike the dreams that regularly per- 
turb their characters, the short novel . - ; - 

and two stories gathered here are . . .. 

intensely enigmatic. Though geo- The TLS of May 19, 1932, carried the 
graphically a wbrld apart - Italy is Mowing review by John Hayward of 
tjie background to the novel, Austra- rr£d£ric Soulifi by Harold March . 
lia to the stories - all three fictions ; . 

cover the same imaginative ground. Many reputations have been buried 
Whatever the ostensible setting, and forgotten .in the cemetery' of 
Maloiir? locales invariably , tom qut Pfire - Lachftbe; few cart have been so 
io be disorientating mazes, full of Utterly rforaotten as that pf Melchior 
echoing de Chirico perspebttves and FffideHC Soulifi, A little less th&n a 
troinpe I'oeil Magritte effects, hundred years ago it was; the natural 
Ringed fn cryptic symmetries a found ..thing for a- critic, to compare mm, 

. them, the same types recto. Partial- moreover. ' to compare nim 

larly favoured- is the threatening favourably, with his contemporary. 
sduUiy; some ominous loner, en- Balzac, Now' not one of. his- two 
ddwed with “the ambiguous gift of hundred novels, dramas and stories 
singularity”. Central to these three- is remembered. Fate has been un- 
pifices are, respectively, an outrider, kind, though not unjust.: to inis man, 
ah intruder, and an interloper. Anti- ;WhO dissipated -foe tittle genuine 
Social figures, they are often cast iis. talent he possessed in a frenzied 
: th* j shadows - of respectability: dark, attempt to earn money, popularity and 
distorted counterparts that people In . fitme- wlth an .astonishingly facile pen, 
well-lit public world are unable It is, Indefid,, a melancholy reflection 


perversion, the flight into illness - to 
test his own capacity to resist, to call 
up the correlative and bracing forces 
that add tension to his work”. His 
fiction is an attempt to hold "a deli- 
cate balance between moral strictness 
and a disarming openness to the de- 
structiveness of things”. One of his 
books, an imaginative disquisition on 


can phexpectcdly change places. Arid 
always In Maloiifs stories the power- 
ful attraction between seemingly 
opposed poles is used to generate 
some shock effects. In “Eustace”; a 
trespassing misfit slides into the 
dormitory of a decorous girls’ school, 
pacing eerily round the ranged beds, 
fantasizing among dreaming children. 
When the girls awake, he is . not 
denounced because, until menace 
breaks through make-believe, he 
satisfies “their own hunger for fairy- 
tale”, Similarly, in “The Prowler",. q 
placid and affluent suburb is infil- 
trated by a sexual maniac. Soon, 
however, he comes to seem a weird 
extemalizatlon of disruptive urges 
lurking inside law-abiding citizens. 
Reports of his behaviour, multiplying 
fantastically, take on bizarre, semi? 


.revelatory ^patterns. . False . prowlers 
proliferate tiemu si ng/y, as. rfeyiance J$ 
carbon-copied. Finally, the investi- 
gating officer, symbol of authority 
and reassurance-- “a sort of prowler 
in reverse" - emerges as the prime 
suspect. 

Maloufs fiction opts for dream- 
like stylization. Through-lhe-Iooking- 
glass reflections and. refractions turn 
his work into something like a hall of 
mirrors. Twisted likenesses ■ loom 
everywhere: doubles, doppel gangers, 
secret sharers, alter-egos. But the 
high degree of similarity between the 
various figures Is only attained by a 
low degree of individual characteriza- 
tion. In these works, even proper 
names are rationed. Slimmed down 
to the bone of type - “the woman", 


"fha boy*. “rhb son * 1 tHe cIt&dmTa 
Ate ' p^y-cfl a/dgfca]$ , Mbrexft r" And 
their under-nowishraent is particular- 
ly pointed up by the fact that the 
backgrounds they are silhouetted 
against are portrayed with great full- 
ness. Here, lavish detail is stamped 
sharply on the mind’s eye. The Ita- 
lian; scene especially is captured with 
inventive accuracy *- as when,- for 
example, Malouf writes of a piazza 
suddenly floodlit with sunshine after 
heavy rain: “the square was full of 
pieces of sky with pigeons ripping at 
them or splashing up broken glass”. 
Mirroring the natural world in this 
glittering fashion, Child’s Play shows 
a poetic talent that is at its best when 
trained outwards rather than diffused 
in shadowy reflections of the doubl- 
ings of the psyche. 


Fifty years on: the forgotten Soulifi 


iqe. weu-nt p 
to'Shajce ofL 


that the only immortality he should 


tk! . : t . ' •• have found for ail his pains Is a study of 

- i?%^ rr n^ st L wll0 1 . narratW his life and works in the academic 
3 F/ay ( h«, It. sots, publications of an American uni- 
Wen somehow conjured up by fte ,L ert t tvi . • . .. - - 

K d old man. of letters he is, huql-.r^.y .• ..- 

down: This \ writer,' :■ .rather' • ■ &ouli6’s life coincided with one of 
..obviously based bn : Thomas Mann, , the most interesting periods in Uie 
, specialises • in investigating dubious history of French life and letters. He 
dualities, clandestine affinities be- Was ;&prn in; 1800;- his -youth Wps 
‘Wwn -the decent, and disreputable, passed ju the excitemenfc of the Res- 


amazed his contemporaries, were be- 
ginning to wane. His funeral oration 
was delivered by Victor Hugo, the 
man whom he had always half envied 
and half despised. It was Soulifi’s 
misfortune that he Was born ,too late 
for the success which he. might have 
won had'jfhefe been fewer.findjesf. j 
able'' corapetltoVs Ih the' field. He i 
began by writing verses In the. man* i 
ner of J . B, • RouSseaU , when' Lamar- i 
tine had already inaugurated a new i 
kind of poetry, and he turned from I 
poetry to the writing of historical ; 
novels- just when the fashion for 1 
them had passed; At the same timd 
he was quick to see the possibilities 
of the tontantio' drama and hli» 
Christine d FoMalnebitau' WflS actual? 
ly produced before Hugo’s ttemarii, 
yet here . again he Wfts outdistanced 
by his rivals, Hfc hermits’ caves/ his . 
thunderstorms . and alchemists' dens- 
were greeted with cattails and hoots 
of derision. . As . Professor March re- 
marks: iThe. genius of mediocrity 
brooded over him, and condemned 
, him ■ . to , an eternal banality .'of 
phrase.” But-he had the courage to 
acknowledge 'his fatynft gave. up the 
ambition of becoming 'b great poet; 
and very spnsibfy ,undertopk ;the 
management, of a mechanical sawmill 
noar the .Gare d’AUStcrlitz,. •• 

. • : . lj: fitafl supeibe,(sa)^ bis;Mend v 


Dumas] ft cette sderie mficajilque. 

- au milieu de ces cent ouvriers qu'il 
dirigeail d’un slgne de tote, a’un 
geste de la main, et qu’il compian- 
aait d’une yoix ft' la fojs douce et 
.ferine, affectueuse et pulssante. • . 


volumes of “Mfimofres du Dlable,”. 
.which appeared in 1836. But fay. this 
time U must have been clear, .and 
perhaps even : he realized, . that' he 
had sold himself body ^and. sou! - to 
the devil of his own invention.' For’ 


i • i 

•: -' ; i 
• i ; !:i 


ght haye V V '. m ■ whatevertafent Soulld po4$fes$ed.was , 

findjesS; ht fo!? MW uQJtoetlcp! «jtu*tian;lie_'j .jitfrijid.- byi ^e task 1 ’W-Jiad:tef ; hirti-' ‘ 
lelo. He made money enough to suppj^t turn- gelf , of turning out, day by day, page . 


maoe money enougn u> suppp^t mm- sell, ol turning out, day by day, page . 
seif until he found :a medium that after page of slovenly, unrevised nc- 
really suited him f the feullieton col- tion. And yet he obtained. what he ’■ 
umns of the daily Press. In a sense wanted, and what ,■ after all, he de- 
he, may be said to have invented this served - money and unlimited popu- - 
popular feature, when he discovered ferity; and. he had made the Devil 
in himself the dangerous gift of pro* safe for democracy, 
longing a story indefinitely. 

Apparently he Could have gone on Si M. Frfidfiriq Soulifi n’fl pas 
for ever: tor he admits that he only inyentfi le diabie, U l a du moins * . 


av* WTUJ | UW QUUUVO litas UW UUtjT IV •• * M 

turned the tap off. -as It were, when . stogulforement perfectionnfi. -Au-' . 
he realized that the interests of his jourd’hui, grftc? au proerts, Satan 
readers were beginning to flag. Be- •' lest un fitte. supportable.. « . qul ' 


sides .writing inaxanermt feuilletons ■ tause agtfiable.ihenr et.se brfisejite 
and collecting them Info volumes, he •. convenablement. eri focifife. 

finished eight two-volume, .hovels, . 

three plays, - and contributed in- • But - there, were . the inevitable te- 
mimerable articles and reviews to the percussions. SopUfi was accused of fix-. 
Press in - the space of. four; years. He erasing an immoral influence on ,his 
had found, moreover, in sensational-' renders, and. he earned a most un- 


• :• ■ .?>' V -i '• 
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The dreams of the Bund 


By Bernard Wasserstein 
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sian Jews, 1862-1917 
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This is a survey of an extensive 
magnetic field lying between two 
immensely powerful poles of ideolo- 
gical attf action. Russian socialism 
and Jewish nationalism, both born as 
serious political movements in 1897- 
98, both reaching maturity in the early 
days of November 1917, both sur- 
mounting internal and external chal- 
lenges of exceptional persistence and 
ferocity, survive together as two of 
the enduring political achievements 
of our time. Attracted by the auroral 
lights of these success stories, pre- 
vious historians have mapped the 
political geography of these subtly 
related yet dissimilar polar zones. 
Jonathan Frankel. by contrast. In- 
vestigates the hitherto little known 
Inter-polar regions whose denizens, 
notably the adherents of the Jewish 
socialist-nationalist Bund, boasted a 
record of almost total failure. But 
failure often reveals more to the 
historian than success. Frenkel's ex- 
ploration of the middle ground be- 
tween socialism and nationalism held 
by the Bund throws into relief the 
failings of its better-known polar 
rivals. 

The Russian Jewish intelligentsia 
in the late nineteenth century con- 1 
fronted (as Frankel notes in nis in- i 
traduction) “a double alienation - at ■ 
once estranged from, and drawn to, i 
the ways and problems pf their own i 
nationality, .on .the one hand, and a 
Russian or 'universallst Political , 
philosophy, on the •otheri" The cru- 1 
clar choice 'seemed to be between 
revolution or exodus. But many , 
sought to resolve the dilemma by j 
embracing (in varying proportions) , 
combinations of both socialism and t 
nationalism'. The outstanding exam- j 
pie of such a synthesis was the , 
General Jewish Labour Union in j 
Lithuania, Poland and Russia, aenor- , 
ally known as the Bund. Tracing its . 
origins back to the earlier 1890s, the , 
Bund was officially founded in 1897 
(the same year as the Zionist Orga- 
nization). A year later the Bund 
joined in the foundation of the Rus- - 
sian Social Democratic Party; in- ■ 
deed, the. founding congress of. the 
RSDRP at Minsk in March- 1898 
took place partly on the initiative of 
the Bund.- The occasion -.marked for ' 

: the. Bundlsts the fulfilment; as Frank* 
el pu|s It; "of their most cherished 
ambition: the integration of a Jewish 
revolutionary movement ■' with its 
autonomy preserved and respected, 
into a general. ■ international, 
framework. 1,7 But the heady dreams 
of 1898. were soon to be dashed. . . 
Part .of the reason was the ambl- 

C which lay at the heart of the 
list Ideology. As Frankel writes: 
"Bound together in conspiratorial 
brotherhood, the leadership could 
never cut the Gordian knot, could 
never finally decide whether. Its first 
duty lay with the internatlonal'ipfc^ 


this aspect,* perhaps;- it reflected 
-tnote faithfully than any other; move* 
Jneirtthe divided soul of th? mqdeni 
Jewish Mtplllgentsia." The! history; of 

. the Bond Is largely a chronicle.; of 

successive ’ os dilations . . between 
relatively nationalist: and interna- 
tionalist positions, - .. . • • 

Beyond'the internal ambiguity ; was 
the external hostility. From its 'ear- 
liest populist origins the Russian re- 
volutionary movement ‘was imbued' 
with - a deep strain' df suspicion to- 
wards Jews, fa 1876 a Ukrainian 
revolutionary, Sergei PodolJnsky, 

■ wrote: “In my view Yldpphobla Is as 
indispensable for ' every Russian 


55 virulently opposed to the auton- 
omous existence of the Bund: “He 
declared straight out that this is not a 
ts _ Social Democratic organization but 
simply an organization of exploita- 
tion - to exploit the Russians. He 
iS - felt that our goal is to kick the Bund 
out of the Party, that the Jews are all 
_ chauvinists and nationalists, that a 

- Russian [russkaia] party must be 
ve Russian and not 'give itself into cap- 
vo Cfvity to the tribe of Gad' etc." Re- 

0- vealmgly, Plekhanov, in late 1905, 
m granted an interview to Vladimir 
as Jabotinsky (later the founder of the 
7- right-wing Zionist Revisionist move- 
ly merit) in which he praised the social- 
r- rst-Zionist Poalei Zion as “far more 

1- consistent than the Bund" and char- 
d acterized Bundists as “Zionists afraid 
>f of seasickness.” 

At the second congress of the 
RSDRP in Brussels and London in 
1903 Lenin insisted that the place of 
e the Bund in the party must be the 
y first substantive item on the agenda. 

■ Jewish non-Bundist delegates joined 
* in the assault on the Bund, among 
1 them Trotsky and Martov (who had 
» himself called, in 1895, for “separate 
1 organization of the Jewish proletar- 
[ iaf). The Bundists offered far- 
I reaching concessions to preserve 
: party unity, but Lenin was resolved 
on schism and the Bund was, in 
| effect, driven out of the party, lroni- 
1 cally, Martov, who assisted in the 

- hounding-out of the Bundists and the 
1 . "Economists”, thereby lost their cru- 
cial votes in the debate with Lenin 
over the historic issue of party mem- 
bership. Martov’s following collapsed 
from majority to minority (jnemhin- 
stvo), determining the historical 
meaning of "Bolshevik” and "Men- 
shevik”. 

Frenkel's treatment of the 1903 
congress and Us .aftermath shod§ new 
light on this turning-point In the his- 
tory of the Bund and of the Russian 
socialist movement iu general. He 
argues (contra many earlier histo- 
rians) that "politics rather than 
sociology ■ determined ideology”. 1 
Bund 1st ideology evolved, he sug- 
gests, leas in response to pressure 
from below, . than in reaction to the 
exclusionist doctrine of Bolshevism 
and the competing Ideological stimuli 
of Zionism and internationalism. The 
Bund reached Its political apogee in 
1905i but In the revolutionary confu- 
sion of the following year it found 
itself outflanked on left and right and 
went Into decline, Tts re-entry into 
the RSDRP in 1906-was on humiliat- 
ing terms; not surprisingly, given the 
virtual castration of the Bund's 
autonomous existence, Lenin and 
[ Stalin now voted for its reintegration 
into the party. But the reunification 
‘ was shoit-Uved. The Bund drifted 
1 towards Mensheviwrt and retained its 
. distinctive identity ■. until 1917 (in 
Russia:' until the Second War' in 
1 Poland). ■/. 

Often regarded as a blind -alloy of 
history, the Bund, as Frankel shows/ 

; cannot be so lightly dismissed. Only 
through retrospective Zionist blink- 
: era can Us emphasis on Doykelt 
(literally “hereness”) be regarded as' 
a delusion. The Bund Insisted that, 
whatever the rate of emigration to 
r the ■ 

Europe would remain the home of 
millions of Jews. Before Hitler this 
. could - not be seriously refuted and 
; even thfe Zionists 1 accepted it. On 
. " that premise the- Blind attempted to 
griipple with the real social ahd Intel- 
■■ fecrnal dllemntas of the Jewish mas-> 
ws/No serious, political earthquake- 
watcher -before) 1917 could predict 

■ the seismic shocks; of Stalinism and 
.. Nazism and . no ideology cobid be 
, founded -on : such Cassandra-like ex- 
: pectatfobfc. The Burtd’S policy af 

■ seeking cultural autonomy within a 

; socialist society was, for its time; , 
eminently realistic,’ Summing up the 
\ Byrtd'li record, Frankel ' writes: • 

"Firmly rejecting sectarianism in iti 

- Internal! life; ; the . .. . > movement 


If this book were merely an analy- 
■ sis of the Bund it would stand as an 
i exemplary monograph; it attains a 
larger, magisterial quality by situat- 
- ing the Bund within a panoramic 
i survey of the entire spectrum of 
! movements between socialism and 
l nationalism in this crucial, formative 
period, Frankel reminds us that we 
are dealing here with a political sub- 
culture of international dimensions 
and significance: ideologies bom in 
Vilna and Minsk spread to the East 
End of London, the Lower East Side 
of New York and the swamps of 
northern Palestine. Frenkel's deftly 
etched portraits of the leading practi- 
tioners in the socialist-nationalist de- 
bate (Hess, Liberman, Zhitlovsky, 
Syrkin and Borokhov) are classics of 
their kind. But Frankel advances 
beyond narrowly intellectual history 
to a tour de force of sympathetic 
historical reconstruction in his depic- 
tions of the Russo-Jewish world in 
turmoil in the crises of 1881-82 and 
1905-06, No previous historian in 
English has conveyed so effectively 
the internal response of Russian Jew- 
ry, the popular sense of a world 
suddenly trembling with terrifying 
dangers and extraordinary possioill- 
ties, and the messianic hopes to 
which such conditions gave nse. 

As early as 1882 the young Jewish 
historian, Simon Dubnow, first drew 
the comparison between these 
moments of heightened mass political 
emotion and tfie hysteria surrounding 
the appearance fa the mid-seven- 
teenth century of the pseudo- 
Messiah, Shabbatal Tsvi. Without 
exaggerating the point, Frankel res- 
tates the analogy, echoing (at one 
point suggestively quoting) the work 
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of the late Gershom Scholera on that 
earlier era of upheaval. The distinc- 
tive political reaction of Russian Jew- 
ry to acute crisis drew upon the 
Inventory of images, Intellectual cate- 
gories and even mystical concepts 
deeply ingrained in the Jewish mind. 
In his treatment of this theme Frank- 
el raises the apocalyptic element 
from a conventional figure of histor- 
ical speech to a real contribution to a 
larger historical explanation. 

In their oratory, their scourging of 
the societies In Which they lived, as 
in their messiaoism, Frenkel's sub- 
jects fell squarely into the prophetic 
tradition. As for the prognostic 
aspect of prophecy, their record was, 
perhaps Inevitably, mixed, but we 
encounter soma striking cases of pre- 
dictive accuracy. The Marxist Zion- 
ist, Ber Borokhov, for example, writ- 
ing in 1905, correctly forecast that 
the revolt against European imperial- 
ism 1ft north Africa, the Middle East, 
and Persia, would carry In Its wake 
the destruction of the Jewish com- 
munities in those countries.' When 
the British Government proposed, in 
1903, the establishment of a Jewish 
settlement in part of what is now 
Kenya, iTthe so-called "Uganda 
scheme”), Borokhov . wrote: "There 
can be no doubt that the future of 
Uganda belongs not to the English 
bu V Ugandan*." Recent 

raelhiicholy events in the Holy Land 
weire presclently foreshadowed in the 
Writings of several of the Russo- 

prospect, pf a Kuiturkampf between: 
religlous and secular Jews in a Zion- 
ist Palestine, the future creator of 
wrote In 

1882! ‘On the chaos which will be 
unleashed in Palestine,, on the first 


A pen-and-ink drawing referring to the Jewish Colonial Association, 
Established by Baron Maurice de Hirsch in 1891. Reproduced from A 
Jewish Iconography, sijpplementary volume, by Alfred Rubens (128pp. 
Nonpareil Publishing Company Limited, Albany House, Petty France, 
London SW1. £19. 0 907940 00 5). 


day of its : liberation one Could write 
entire,;' books,” Foreseeing even 
greater perils in the. then still (and 


tive committee of the Narodrtaia 
Volia (People’s Will) issued a proc- 
lamation denouncing the Jews jn un- 
bridled language and calling for pog- 


roms as the mst stage In. a general 
revolution, After a meeting in 
Switzerland with Plekhanov in 1900, 
Lenin noted that the father-figure of 
Russian social democracy was 


. intolerance- that came to" dominate 
the Ru^an $oditi pemderfitic tribve- 0 .; 
! • ' meftt this Was . a . reiriarkhbl^ achieve- < 

ment, d demonstration! of human def: 
cehcy and. common setiseln a sotting ' 
where : those qualities;. Were ' in- 
creasingly held in Contempts” ; : 


now ag^in) widespread Palestinian , 
Jewish,, .reliance^ on - Arab: labour. 1 
Mepahera Usslshkin ln;'19b4 wrote 
that aqch practices, meant that 'Tew- 
wh colonization in Palestine is built ! 

^rately/ an a ; 

■ passionate controversies 
^ f* Fr1 ®^ ^present less 
a political almanac thanthe tecord of 
a generation totally preoccuDied with , 


.\d.eeHt questions of '.human eriM- 

always unfaiUhgly. returaed to 
, t * 10 :. cc Utr^j fisue of nauonallsni. ver* . 


invective dhd abuse. The standard of 
repartee which could be attained 
may be gauged from an exchange 
(on the usual recurrent theme) be- 
tween the sodal democrat, Parvus 
(Alexander Helphand), and the 
socialist Zionist, Nachmarf Syrkin, 
some time in the 1890s: 

Parvus was thundering - as only he 
could - against the meaningless- 
ness of nationalism. He cited 
Marx, history, and philosophy . . . 
and then he grabbed hold of his 
own coat and roared: "The wool in 
this coat was taken from the sheep 
which were pastured in Angora; it 
was spun in Lodz; the buttons 
came from Germany; the thread 
from Austria: is It not clear to you 
that this world of ours is inter na- 
tional. . . ?” Hands were lifted to 
applaud and then something unex- 
pected happened ... In the fury 
of gesticulation he had ripped the 
right elbow . . . Syrkin, unable to 
contain himself, rose to his feet 
. and shouted; “And the rip in your 
sleeve comes from the pogrom in 

ivlvVt, 

Such, at any rate, was a Zionist's 
recollection of the incident. . 

Pursuing the global extensions of 
Russian Jewish socialism, Frankel 
devotw considerable space to the 

: MiSSO: 

tsh labour movements. The discus- 

22 ~ R S 8 ! h “ of Jewish 
settlement in Palestine provides new 
Insights , into the sustaining ideas of 
the early settlers. A disappointing 
.gap, however, is the absence: of a 
thorough analysis of the thought, and , 

^ 0Kl0n i expo- 
, nent of a Tolstoyan "religion of 
.labour , whose ideas arid personal 
.were Indelibly stamped, on 
the Ziowit labour movement. Frank- 
of the-«Uganda" eplSde 
,ra Po rta aw m determining 
?r?J^ ft T 8po of -Zionist enter- 

Monies. ... 

rranxei also shows ’ how the .earl v 


Russia a mental baggage whlth helps 
explain many apparently aberrant 
decisions. Far example, the -Jewish 
labour group in Galilee strongly 
opposed the establishment of ine 


first communal settlement In Pales- 
tine (the nucleus of which was 
formed at Kinnerel on the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee in 1908). They 
were suspicious of any enterprise 
launched under bourgeois auspices. 
The young David Ben Gurion wrote 
that the settlement "was regarded « 
Uttlo short of an atrocity . - . and no 
decent worker wanted to go there." 

While the Russian Jewish socialists 
in Palestine drifted steadily towards a 
more nationalist position, their coun- 
terparts in the US shifted towards; 
internationalism. The banner on dis- 
play between 1891 and 1895 at the 
annual convention of the Socialist 
Labour Party insisted: "We are not 
Jewish socialists but Yiddish-speak- 
ing socialists." The distinction may 
seem invisible but it was of the 
essence to Immigrants determined to 
integrate into (and, if possible, to 
form the vanguard of) the AfliencM 
working class. The Forverts (Jewisn 
Daily Forward), the Yiddish daily 
which by the First World War m 


Americanize as fast asjpoasiWe, ana 
in partitmlar to (earn English, fras 
paper survives today,- albeit " 
straitened circumstances, as the oniy 
Yiddish daily in the diaspora, witir a 
sadly aging and rapidly diminishing 
audience: us columns now, however, 
contain only faint traces of its forme' 
socialism.) Frankel's account of 
interminaole splits and party riwd” 
within the American; socialist moj*'. 
m$nt may tire even, the spectaiw 
reader, but it is a necessary pad ot 
the. triptych frame of the book. 

In ail three of the 

Russia, Palestine and America, me 

Russo-Jewish political- culture i here 
analysed has been destroyed, 
nabts ,: df the Bundist emWJ 
gather occasionally ■ for . nosja^c 
reunions hi New York, 

Paris and Buenos AihsOi Yet ® 
movement made; a prorouna w. 
iribution to the ideol^aoti^sti.. 
Hons, of our time, fe® 1 * fju 
breathes new there . . 

bones 'and his ftrit of ■teagfa* gg 
scholarly: evocation jea^s thc re. , 
with a rare sensb -of intenectusi 
exhilaration.: - y : ; 
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Publishing Larkin 


-You remind me", Philip said, slow- 
ing to fifteen miles an hour and 
giving me a severe glance, "of a 
Catholic priest, wondering why little 
ones aren’t making regular appear- 
ances.” ft was somewhere between 
Hull and Beverley, sometime be- 
tween The Whitsun Weddings and 
High Windows. 1 had asked if there 
was any possibility of my seeing a 
new collection of poems within the 
next year or two. During the long 
and immensely enjoyable experience 
of being Philip s publisher such morti- 
fying moments, have, happily, been 
rare. 

When I joined Faber & Faber in 
the early 1950s I burned, as most 
young editors do, with an ambition 
to liven up the fiction list, and a 
number of people commended to my 
attention A Girl In Winter, a novel 
Faber had published in 1947. U was 
outstanding, its admirers said; and 
P’*' when I read it I agreed. What was 
happening? they nsked. Why had 
there been no successor? Who is 
Philip Larkin? These questions sent 
me to the files and to the book's 
editor, Alan Pringle (who died in 
1977). 

It had arrived in May, 1946, 
introduced by one of those tetters, 
all old-world formality and punctilio, 
which In those dBys accompanied sub- 
missions by A. P. Watt and Son. 
Terms were agreed; an exchange of 
correspondence followed between 
Russell Square and the Public Lib- 
rary, Wellington, Shropshire; the 
title was changed from The Kingdom 
of Winter to A Girl in Winter (Phi- 
lip's own suggestion). The book was 
published in 1947, was well reviewed 
and sold - the wartime book-boom 
had not yet exhausted itself - nearly 
5,000 copies. 

Alan Pringle was. of course, de- 
lighted and began to enquire about 
its successor. Philip at first gave him 
guarded encouragement - “I have 


made an infinitely tentative start on 
another book” (1947), “The novel 
becomes clearer to me in conception 
as time to work on it becomes 
shorter" (1948) - but by 1950 nothing 
had appeared, so Alan wrote again. 
To this the reply, dated February 26, 
1950, was apologetic, pessimistic and 
conclusive. U I am afraid that the 
answer is simply that l have been 
tiding to write novels and failing 
either to finish them or to make 
them worth finishing .... I am be- 
ginning to think of the creative imag- 
ination as a fruit-machine on which 
victories are rare and separated by 
much vain expense; and represent a 
rare alignment of mental and spir- 
itual qualities that normally are quite 
at odds." That seemed to be that. 

Nothing more happened until 1953 
when I blundered enthusiastically on 
to the scene. Just as I was about to 
write I discovered that Philip and I 
had a friend in common who came, 
as 1 did, from Belfast where Philip 
was by then University Sub-Libra- 
rian. My enthusiasm and eager en- 
quiries were conveyed and responded 
to promptly, courteously but firmly. 
"My last word to your encouraging 
firm on the subject of novel writing 
was a letter to Alan Pringle dated 26 
February 1950 which should still be 
on file: I’m afraid it is still the case. 
We did meet, you know," he added, 
"in All Souls, but doubtless you've 
forgotten.” 

It came back to me: the light of 
evening, Hawksmoor’s towers, great 
windows open to the west. A literary 
party with lions loose in the throng: 
Kingsley Amis, for example, fresh 
from the publication of Lucky Jim , 
and Bruce Montgomery, whom I had 
only recently discovered to be 
“Eamund Crispin”. Among the 
others was a quiet, spectacled, tall, 
balding young man - Larkin, I now 
realized - with whom I had a 
pleasant conversation by the gas-fire. 


By Charles Monteith 

i In my reply to Philip's letter I said 
1 that I’d he happy to read the aban- 
i doned novels if he thought that 
& might be a help, but the offer was 


firmly rejected. “I've been thinking 
about the creative process a good 
deal”, he wrote, "since 1 last wrote 
to your firm; instead of a fruit- 
macnine it now seems to me to be a 
very delicate balance between what 
has happened and what one likes to 
think of as happening, and its func- 
tion is to restore the balance after 
inroads have been made on one by 
reality. So my trouble may be in- 
sufficient invasions by reality, what- 
ever that is - unhappiness, I sup- 
pose.” 

Philip's letter ended on a friendly 
and reassuring note: “I am glad you 
wrote; it did much to dispel my 
conception of Faber's as a reproach- 
ful father-figure” - but it also made 
an enquiry, almost as an aside. "I 
sometimes write poetry, and am sub- 
mitting a selection (six or seven) to 


only about then that I first became 
aware that Philip was a serious poet. 
I had read “Church Going" in the 
Spectator before The Less Deceived 
appeared and had written to say how 
much 1 had liked it; The Less De- 
ceived when it arrived (it was pub- 
lished later in 1955) produced more 
enthusiasm, and I passed it to Eliot 
who made a benign comment on the 
margin of my note to him: "Yes - he 
often makes words do what he 


"that interesting wine which tastes of 
cricket bats".) A postcard from Scot- 
land, a colour photograph of a fox 
meaningfully eyeing a partridge, and 
on the reverse: “Do you like this 
picture of a British author and HM 
Inspector of Taxes?"; from the Lake 
District, with « picture of a climber 
swaying dizzily on n rock face, “A 


an undergraduate concern called the 
Fantasy Press .... This doesn’t worry 
you does it?” 1 assured him that 

JU.'i _ ik. TI.. 


it didn’t - the option clause in Hie 
Girl In Winter contract referred only 
to novels - but it reminded me of a 
brief exchange of letters in the earl- 
ier file. In January 1948 he ' had 
submitted, through A. P. Watt, a 
collection of poems called In the 
Grip of Light (an unpromising title, I 
thought) and it was returned on 
February 3. Though Eliot probably 


looked at it - usually he gave all 
poetry submissions at least a glance - 
there was no note by him in the 
file. 

There Is nothing more in my own 
files until 1955, when I received a 
form from the Marvell Press of Hull 
- whom 1 connected with the admir- 
able poetry magazine Listen - invit- 
ing me to subscribe to a volume 
called Hie Less Deceived ; and l am 
happy to record that I did. It was 


wants. Certainly worth encouraging.” 
In my letter 1 asked Philip if Faber 
could consider his next collection and 
he responded as I hoped he would: 
“1*11 remember your very exciting 
suggestion about F&F when I have 
another collection - about 1965 I 
expect! F&F has always been my 
ideal for poetry naturntiy." 

As we shall see, his prediction 
about the date of his next volume 
erred very slightly on the side of 
pessimism. During the intervening 
years our correspondence, far from 
declining in volume, became more 
frequent, more friendly and more 
personal. We met fairly regularly - 
as we still do - in London (on one of 
his visits to the Lords Test, to meet- 
ings of the Arts Council Manuscripts 
Committee or board meetings of the 
Poetry Book Society, of which he 
eventually became Chairman), in 
Hull (where I stayed as his guest in 
the gloomily splendid Station Hotel) 
or in Oxford (where he stayed with 
me in All Souls - a College where he 
later stayed in his own right as a 
Visiting Fellow and stays now as a 
member of Common Room). 

In the summer postcards arrived, 
and continue to arrive, from remote 
comers of the United Kingdom. (As 
is well known, he concurs completely 
with George V's views on Abroad. 
Once, in a letter thanking me for a 
lunch at which I hud persuaded him, 
against his better judgment, to eat a 
Greek meal, he described retsina as 


quiet week mostly spent doing The 
Times Crossword. This picture might 
be called The Ascent of F6 Across"; 


from Jura, “George Orwell lived on 
this island for a oil and I guess this 
was his view. I imagine it hastened 
his end”; from Ullswater, “Water- 
skiing seems to be the thing here - 
non nobis, Domlne”. 

By this time a current theme had 
made Itself apparent in our corres- 
pondence - a series of persistent and 
somewhat thick-skinned enquiries by 
me about this next collection of 
poems. (He was free by now of any 
option obligation to the Marvell 
Press.) "It is wonderful”, he wrote to 
me in 1962, "to have your occasional 
enquiries about n new book. They 
seem like enquiries from God as to 
how soon I can take up my post as 
seventy-first harpist. But ... I 
should really rather wait . . . what 1 
should like to do is write three or 
four stronger poems to give the 
whole thing some weight.” He con- 
firmed later (hat he had broken the 
news to George Hartley (of the Mar- 
vell Press) that the next collection 
would be offered to Faber; and in 
June 1963 The Whitsun Weddings 
arrived. 

Its critical reception was all that I 
had hoped for; a first printing of 
4,000 was soon exhausted and a 
reprint was ordered shortly after 
publication. Some unexpected conse- 
quences followed too: “An awful thing 
- a Professor Lai has written to me 
from Calcutta highly delighted at my 
mentioning him in that poem. He 
sends his own siuIL He runs^spme 
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General Editors; Malcolm Bradbury 
and Christopher Bigaby 

i 

Over the past twenty years or so, it has 
become clear that a decisive change has taken 
place In the spirit and character both of 
contemporary writing and criticism. This 
series of books is designed to examine the 
work of leading novelists, dramatists and . 
poets who have helped to shape and define 
the nature of contemporary experience and 
who have contributed to what can now be 
seen as a remarkable period of creativity on , 
an international scale. 

• Many of these books will be written by . 
people who are themselves writers' as well as 
critics. They are designed tq intrpdqge the; 
W6rk of major figures ih a lucid land Engaged 
manner and to relate them to the emerging ; 
styles, tendencies and forms of a new age. 


. .. : . Forthcoming Titles ~ 

Richard Brantigu* hy Marc Chdnstier -. 
Porta lairing by Lore* Saga 
. . O?|dwmOrt*MbyJphnSpurlin0 

■ laaac Bjaafcrvfa Staffer by EWne.PeipBtrtn 
Alain Robbo-GriU* by John Fletcher 

Harold Pinter by Ouido Almanai 
and &bnon Henderson , . 

John Bank by Helde Zeigler 

' 'V Philip Both by HemtSone Lee 

■ . , Donald Berthelme by Maurice Couxturier 

; >:• and Rtgis Durand »i : ; , ‘ 

v 1 -Philip Larkla by Andrew Motion 
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Seamus Heaney 

Blake Morrison, Dtputy Monty Editor « . 

TheObnrvr 

May 1682:96 pa ffW 

Paperback: TAS: 0 4 16 3)900 8: £1.90 $3.96 
In rsceiil years Seamus Keanay has earned 
the reputation at being the most important 
Irish poet sines Yeats’. Blake Morrison, in ibe 
: first serious study ot W* career to date, . 
Identifies the centre) characteristics of his 
8fOTev8mei|>, uncovering the Bourcee d hW 
poems, placing his work within both Irlahand . 
Anglo-American traditions and explaining hi* 
poetry’s complex relation to the current 
political troubles In Northern Ireland. A lively, 
personal but caraftiDy researched aocouw by 
a writer who is himself a poet and critic, this 
book forcefully challenges some of the myths 
surrounding Heaney's work and places U In 
..proper perspective, 

Kurt VonxiegHt 

■. Jerome KJinkowita, ProfouoroiBa&nii 

' Unhnrxlty towe ' ”• 

Methuen: May 1882i 99 pages ■ ■ 
.Papefback:TAS;0 41633480& £)>9B $350 \ 
Drawing on Ws experiences as a young man r 
In the Orea) Depression ahd ftefifeond' World 
. War. Kurt Vonhegut has created a nevy style 
of fiction responsive to ths post-war work) , 
and unique '.In Its appeal to both popular 
audiences and avant-garde critic*. Hls Wotk 
Is profoundly innovative and yet perfectly 
’ 'lucid, lit tlus con^rehenslv*' Introductory 
. study Jerome Ktinkowfa traces Vonneguf s ’ 

. influences wjlhbt the American middle glass, . 
his early efforts aa a short story writer. for 
magazines lit the 1980* and his starting and 
unprecedented success as a bestselling 
. experimental novelist with Slaughterhouse- ’ 
Five. His self-consdoudy moral posture has 
led toreador* throughout the World accepting 
him aB their spokesman for humane values, a 
tola yvhlch KUnkowtti conakiert wfthto the 
context of his work. - : ■ ■ 
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John Fowles . 

Peter J. Cetiixedi, senior torturer *i£fcgflzA. 

Kingnan-upor-TAmeaPotyiechnlc 

May 1988; U8 pages 

Paperback: TAS: 0 416 38350 8: £193 $3.98 . . 
John PoWleshae gained' great popularity as a . 
contemporary novelist on both sktas of. the 
Atlantic. In this comprehensive study of his 
work, Peter J. Cottnoi rotates his work to hta 
life, his Haas and his place In contemporary 
English fiction. Conradi sees hint as both' 
realist and experimental, and in detailed 
analyses of The Magus end The French 
Ueutenbnt’s Woman lUumbudea Fowles 1 use 
ol literary genies-the romance (In particular), 
the detective story, the thriller, the Victorian 
novel, the talc of courtly love - to exploit and 
explode the conventions of that particular 
genre. Seduction, erotic quest, capture arid 
betrayal are among the most important theroa* 
In FOwles* work to be ^considered h«to, 

Joe Orton .. 

Utarature^Smllty ot Bui dng/to ■» 

. May. 1989: 60 pages ' -. ‘ 

Paperback: TAS: 0 41031690 S:£1.B8 S3.9B 
TtoughOxtarfB toots lay btradltioraas divetee 
, as those represented by auoh writers « 
Wycherley, Congreve, Wilde, Stew. Carroll, 
Ftrbank, Feydeau, Beckett and Pinter, he 
developed*. form of 'anarchic farce 1 vfhtoh 
was very rnuoh Ms own - hence, the word 
'Ortonesque*. His work was 'deliberately eirb- 
vereive, not merely of the authority 'Bgutee 
which he included In nearly all his plays, but 
of language and the oonventfdnaUiw pf plot 
'and character. 

Wialn^mem is to to 

elaborate (he nature end acWewmi^as pf 
anarchlg fame and to locate hint hi re tar ton to 
the devetowrerusfo contemporary titontura 
and ait ’which teva formed eseerrial cpm- 

ponentaMappff-modenteenslblliiy-' 


Saul Bellow 

Malcolm Bradbury, PrOfetiorof American 
Sfudtet, Uptvwrafly of Ee*l Angll* K 

May 198fc UZpages 

Paperback: TAS: 04 1631680 6IELB5 $3.99 
This 'study of Saul BeUotf, looks at this Nobel 
Prise winning authqr ea a leading figure in the 
development of contemporary fiction, one . 
whose work has, however, been challenged ! 
by more experimental, 'post -modem 1 dp- - 
vetopments In the novel' hWoolm Bradbury 
sees BbHow as art author struggling to find a 
contemporary focus for Bottom, whose novels 
have changed radically from the early tight 
form ol&anfftwgMan and The Victim to the 
euphoric comedy of his 1990s’ novels, to the 
mental unease and rising irony of Ranop and 
Mr Sammbr’s planet and then to ihe re- 
covered cocnio picaresque of HumbcJdft 
Gift. Saiul BelfovPa itow' novel, The Dean’t 

Dodoriijbortaaeenasaflertoiaarulimportani '■ 
devefopmeiyofMaaeaerttialiheirtea.^ 

l£oiiiai» Pynohon ' ;• 

Ttmy Tanner, Reader htBagtiih, University ot 
Cambridge and FtJknv orfUng'tCotJeae 

> ’ May 1963: 96 pages 
Paperback: TAS: 0 416 31670 ft £1.96 S3.9B 
TUartflsPyiwltoUteKWtecngntaedasan^ 
contefnporery novelist and perhaps the most 
important American ^ writer since Metafile. His 
. work tolpot^rlcitiy Imaginative and am« in gly 
. 6m«^endoBnbeopripMedlrtecornplaxay, 

•' llnguistfophyfolneeriand®jq»rimranteJion and 
weaMh of allusion or Uw work of Jamas Joyce. 

' Tony Tanner prerridne a brier, corpptahKtuttvfl ^ 
introduction' to his^ work Against |he back- 
grourvJtriPyn^vm'Otomiiit.ti^bodkexvrdnee 
. : in detail his early shbitBtdrieafoolite of whkdl " 

! are not easily accessible) ttid-bffora p 

• to ite reading of htei»val8, K^ The CWrig-o/ 
Lol4S ahd Gravftfa Hatobow. FinsIly.Tony 
Tanner placdfl Pyrichoe and Hra 'worK in a 
‘ brpader.cukural'and literary poriufot 
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j wj 'hillp Larkin outside the v II fag e 

iiwr Kirk by Stephen, Cumbria ( sec The First Faber Limerick quoted In 
Charles Mon rei ill’s article ). 

thing called Writers Workshop. Am I of The North Ship. At first Philip 
fated to be his contact and his pal?" was hesitant: “They [the poems] are 
There was a television programme in such complete ruboish, for the most 
Jonathan Miller's Monitor series; a part, that I am just twice as unwilling 

? raduatc student at the North Dakota to have two editions in print as f am 
late University of Agriculture to have one.” The Fortune Press, 
and Applied Science wrote a thesis however, which had first published 
on Philip's work M in partial fulfilment the book in 1945, continued to 
of the requirements for the degree of advertise and sell a reprint which 
Master or Arts”; the Queen's Gold bore no indication to the purchaser 
Medal for Poetry arrived by post. that it was not a genuine first edi- 
Other themes began to emerge in anc * this, more than anything, 
our correspondence, one of them the diminished Philip's reluctance. Our 
novels of Barbara . Pym. Philip, for kwyerc advised us that we could 
years a staunch admirer, had men- safe, y 8° ahead if we wanted to; and 
Cioned her before; and on Cape’s 80 we with Philip’s approval. He 
refusal of her latest book in 1965, he enjoyed, 1 think, writing the intro- 
steered it firmly in my direction. I Auction which gives a detailed 


does - 1 have really very little 
interest in poetry in the abstract; 1 
have never lectured about it, or 
even written about it to any ex- 
tent, and ( know that I could nev- 
er produce anything worthy of 
such a distinguished office and au- 
dience. The effort of trying to do 
so, moreover, would make my life 
hell for five years, and almost cer- 
tainly stop me writing anything 
else, whicn would be fat least in 
my view; a disadvantage. 

About All What Jazz, his next 
book, he professed even greater pre- 
publication gloom than usual. “1 
think the best line yoq can take,” he 
wrote, “is that you are promoting a 
freak publication: please don't put it 
forward as a piece of jazz scholarship 
or even as any sort of contribution to 
the field. Treat it like a book by 
T. S. Hliut on all-in-wrestlins." De- 
spite this modesty, 1 approached him 
soon afterwards for advice when wc 
were thinking about commissioning a 
life of Louis Armstrong. My enquiry 

E reduced two foolscap pages of com- 
ined erudition and enthusiasm. “It 
is already accepted - or if it isn’t it 
soon will be - that Louis Armstrong 
was an enormously important cultu- 
ral figure in our century, more im- 
portant than Picasso in my opinion 
but certainly quite comparable in sta- 
ture. ...” The letter proceeded with 
much pertinent and well-informed 
advice out the idea, alas, never came 
to anything, either because someone 
else was already at work on such a 
book or because we were unable to 
secure the collaboration of a suitable 
American publisher. 

In 1972 and 1973 I thought I had 
detected the first signs of a new 
collection in the offing - most not- 
ably “The Building" in the New 
Statesman and “The Old Fools" in 
the Listener - and at the beginning of 


June, 1973, High Windows arrived. 


adamant in his refusal to perform in 
public. He hesitated about giving his 
blessing: 

1 am not keen on poetry readings 
... 1 think they belong to tne 
demi-monde of poetry. If you held 
one, it would be difficult for me 
not to attend it, and I am inclined 
to think that, unless one is 
extremely impressive in the flesh 
(like Bernard Shaw or Rupert 
Brooke), one gets more dividends 
from keeping out of sight, as 
people’s imaginary picture of you 
is always so much more flattering 
than the reality. Nor do I think 


that new poems - unfamiliar 
poems - reap the full benefit of 
public reading, as people don't 
know them and find it hard to 
follow them. 

Despite these misgivings the read- 
ing was highly successful, though un- 
fortunately Philip at the last moment 
was unable to come. The book's 
reception by the critics ensured - for 
us il was a record for a volume of 
new verse - that we sold out a first 
printing of 6,000 in three weeks. 
.Since nigh Windows appeared Phi- 
lip’s fame has grown steadily, a fact 
witnessed not only by the increasing 
number of critical studies of his work 
but also by such straws in the wind 
as a woman advertising in the New 
Statesman for a '‘helpmate” who 
confided that she was a lover of 
“trees, tarns and the latest Larkin”, 
and the quotation in the 1976 edition 
of The International Sex Maniac's Di- 


ary of the first three lines of “Annus 
MirabiHs". (The editor of this pub- 
lication, a Miss Tuppy Owen, BSc, 
sent Philip an aspidistra with a note 
saying that since his "stuffy pub- 


ishere might not pass on 
they had extracted she felt he shooS 
have this instead. The plant S 
tmues to flourish in Hull where “j, 
known as The Owen Bequest.) 

Our correspondence continues « 
enjoyably and regularly as ever. Fak- 
ly recently it included, on the back 
of a postcard showing a kilted Sow 
tossing the caber, The Second Fab« 
Limerick; 

I hope games like lossing the caber 
Are never indulged in at Faber: 

To balance a column 

Of cash is more solemn 

And much more rewarding a labour! 

The First Faber Limerick, written 
years before, was inspired by his 
chance passing through a village in 
Westmorland called Kaber which! be 
realized, provided the perfect rhyme. 
(See the photograph reproduced 
here.) 

There was an old fellow of Kaber. 
Who published a volume with Faber 
When they said: “Join the club?" 

He ran off to the pub - 
But Charles called. “You must love your 
neighbour". 

The somewhnl obscure third and 
fourth lines PhilipexplainedasTilloV 
to be replaced more specifically as 
occasion demanded. For example: 

When they said “Meet Ted Hughes". 
He replied, “I refuse", 
or 

When they said, “Meet Thom Gunn". 
He cried, "God, I must run", 
and so on. 

And next? Time will show. I kno# 
better now than to ask when a new 
collection is likely to arrive. 

All quotations © Philip Larkin. 
This article forms a chapter in Larkin 
at Sixty edited by Anthony Thmite, 
to be published by Faber on May 21 
and reviewed shortly in the TLS. 


Firm before family 
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the inner excitement a publisher tion there was not the slightest mur- 
should feel when deciding to take on ™ UT of protest from R. A. Caton, 
a new author. We were all, too, ’ *he proprietor of the Fortune Press, 
Inclined to be pessimistic about the had ear,ler rejected out of 

number of ' copies we would sell, if hand a suggestion . of mine that he 
we were to publish It. Philip’s dis- should include in this volume those 


we were to publish it. Philip’s dis- 
appointment was eloquent ana heart-. 

• I feel it is a great shame if ordin- 
ary sane novels: about ordinary 
sane people doing ordinary sane 
things can’t find a publisher these 


poems in 'XX Poems - a privately 
printed collection, limited to 100 
copies, which he had published in 
Belfast in 1951 - which had not been 


SpM of*r« M'4 

successors today” Whv should 1 of my contemporaries who 

. bish. science fiction rubbish, Neg- T “ t SL bl 

ro-homosexual -rubbish, or dope- Si 

taking nervous-break-down . ‘rub- T t nas . niaoe himself a nartiche 
Wsh? S l ™ k °,y h ' «■» “-load ,„y old crap,; 


bish? I. like to read about people 
who hove done nothing spectacu- 
lar, who arpnlt beautiful and 


and If at the same time I should 
happen to be a reviewer I should 


..jar. who aren’t beautiful and SSrWs vdewveToS" Mv uwn 
lucky, who try. to. behave well in 2H 

command^ but^who 1 cS^SU^Tn £ hfl . r,e5 ' p OBt . f Sclent of friends and 

little autumnal nffmen^of^ilon, ggfe* VlrRSna ^ 1 flnd 

that the'. .so called “big” experi- r % m ‘ y worrying, 
ences of life are going to miss- . * had .enquired, too, in 1966, If he 
them; and .1 like to read about- following events ip Oxford, 

. . such things presented not with self, where Blunden and Lowell were the 
pity or despair or romanticism, but' contenders for 'the Chair of 
with realistic firmness and even Poetr y, (Blunden, to my surprise and 
.humour. That is. in fact .what the. dlMppolntiiwijt, won a landslide vic- 
■t. critics coll: , the moral fonts of the- «yin|Mthy-i 

bodk. It seems to me the kind of. W1 “ I M 18 ® ven L he wrote. ‘‘Surely I 

• writing - a, responsible publisher * am in thinking that tho Chair 

; , Ought to support (that’s! you : ™ originally irisi luted to try to get 
■ Charlesl). ■ !-. . • ' . : some wbrk out of (he dons? That Is a 

. u- • Ui’ *'-*'*• i : * bly . Uk .® * lectin § a cow; to a chair at 

in all her writing I find a continual . an institute of dairying,!’ ' , 

• perceptive attention . to, detail ... .. * . .. ■ 1 

which IS. a Joy i and a steady back- ,m_ 1973y when Blunden s succes- 
grounri of rueful yet courageous ' s P r t TWjer* had almost 1 come to 

' .acceptance of things which I think ’ in® ■ end of his term of office (Blun- 
. more relevant .to- life as 1 most -of us ’■ „® n , i ,a «, early, on grounds of 


By Nigel Cross 


DAVID UNWINi 
Fifty Yean with Father 
A Relationship 

150g>. .Oeoige Allen and Unwin. 
0 04 920065 8 


Perhaps It Is gratifying to be master of 
all you survey- especially if you know 
you have been honest, upright and 
righteous: especially if you are Sir 
Stanley Unwin whose publishing com- 
pany, built up from scratch, was the 
envy of the English-speaking world; he 
published Britain’s only worthy Nobel 
laureate for literature. Bertrand Rtis- 
sell. He owned a handsome Victorian 
estate in Hampstead, played a mean 
game of tennis, and had a lovine 


estate In Hampstead, played a mean 
game of tennis, and had a loving 
family. .The stories about his parsf- 
moriy were legion, but he preferred to 
call it carefulness or business acumen. 
Those who envied his achievements 
accused him, to no avail, of egotism 
and monomania. 

If David Unwin has attempted to 
write an affectionate memoir of his 
father, complete with book-trade 
anecdotes to humour retired and nos- 
talgic bookmen, he has only partially 
. succeeded. He has . written a much 
bettor book than that, charged! with 


filial reseptment as well as affection. 
Fifty Years with Father inevitably in- 
vites comparison with Edmund 
Gosse’s masterpiece of retribution 
Father and Son. 

When his father died in 1968 aged 
eighty-three, David, like other fond 
children, found himself “suddenly 
alone, without a hand-hold’’. But as 
well as the conventional sense of 
bereavement he felt relief, “I was fifty 
years old, the final barrier had been 
removed and there was nothing to stop 
me now from at all times being totally 
and thoughtlessly myself." Stanley Un- 
win would have been hurt to discover 
that he was a barrier, a “vehement" 
SS n ,P°J* Ms . ad a “pulverising quali- 
ty , difficult and overpowering”. Not 
only would he have disapproved of his 
son s book, which is certainly not an 
exerdse in hagiography, but he would 
have completely failed to understand 
«. as ms own autobiography makes 
dear, he was convinced that he had 

ffiness fam y as offidenf| y 85 his 

Stanley Unwin was born into books. 
His father s company printed them, his 
mothers family, the Spicers, were 
a ,y° un 8 man he 
d T. Fisher Unwin, his uncle and 
of the family publishing business, 
wftose authors included Conrad, Wells 


Act of Improvidence 


: i Thomas Hardy- or P. G. Wode- ™ a P 8 was predictable: . .. 
i house, nor do we want them to. ' Your letter about the Chair , of 
That is how I feel about Miss Pyml . Poetry was hhmertsety flattering.: 
Recently I read, or -In -some uses ^ now th fl t Auden ^Willing ‘tp.. 
reread, half a dozen , ot Barbara. ; nom nate me is the biggear compli-: • 
Pym's novels, including all the later. ! . ment Thdvre b^n ^aia for many 
Ones: a^d I realize, sadly but clearly, ■ ^ ars - I on ty wish T felt his Confi-;.. 
that in 1965 I made a mistake. I ! riencejwHs. justlfiwi, ; or coilid do . 

. ■ something to justify it.; But as yop'. 

Another topic . we corresponded well know - and you do know meV 
about at length, was the republication a good deal better than Auden 


They tried drinking, of course, 

end having children annually; they even tried 

wiling their eldest daughter. Pinally . ' 

Tp« of the D’Urbervillei found her iiarenu 
eating their seed ppUtoei. 

Most year's I get mine in the soli 

80 °V e * , .the m 

IMta by line earthing gradually higher . 
their bony potentlah Td late Augu.t V 
AH sacks pf them for winter; - . 

: thbugh, this poeni; 

rlye b wnarimpy ovident a.pouible. 

,It 8 (^y Noyember^rve nothJng to «ay . 

already. Cotne home soon, daughter 
- he apptll^d. good practical daughter! ; 

HuhArf Moore 


uituiuou iaic - - 

novels and children’s stories and.* , 

tuaily, of this moving portrah oi 


with his father. 


David Unwin does not ent jj^ 
his duty. HJs fatoer’ifubbsfu^^J. 
integrjw, vitality ancToften ^g 
eccentricily are recorded wi 
affection and admiretion.^^Lg.'. 
son’s account, made m ^ rt h ,^Sc- 
by a dash of sharp, WJJ 4^; 

feWfe-Sgs 

firmly In th#' context of *o» Kj 


were Nonconformism and tea. David 
Unwin recounts that his father had a 
special relationship with God; "many 
were the dramatic personal interven- 
tions made by the Almighty on behalf 
of Stanley Unwin”, with such a 
Friend, he was usually, if not always, In 
the right. This had dismal conse- 
quences for his wife Mary, who is the 
heroine of her son’s book. She had to 
bow to her husband’s wishes In almost 
every domestic matter. Neither friends 
nor drink were allowed in the Unwin 
house. “My wife and 1“, wrote Sr 
Stanley, “have never been particularly 
interested in social activities." "How 
blandly he links my mother in with 
him]" comments David, “yet she was 
not by nature abstemious, indeed she 
came from a relaxed and convivial 
home. Before , she married she had 
a . . . lively interest in her fellow 
humans, aninterest my father not only 
did not share but, already in 1913, wm 
doing his best to suppress." As a 
of Stanley’s uncomprehending selnati- 
ness his wife’s self-confidence wm 
“ permanently undermined"* 
David, however, Lady Unwin blos- 
somed wonderfully" after her bus- 
band’s death. In common with many 
men of hia generation Stanley w* 
never in any doubt that women o&eyto 
men. The other woman in h» faD1 4 y ; . 
his daughter, was relegated totw 
nursery and always “came off secaw 
best". . - 

But it was not just the women who 
allowed themselves to be bujngjj 
David, although a sensitive bm otfjy 
boy. was the apple of his fathP^ 
With a complete disregard for_^ 
talents and inclinations Stanley show 
him into the publishing 

rintuin anH Cnn find V for StaflHW* 


nuu uvi^vm — r - . 

to piit up , with him 
browbeaten family. 
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Overthrowing the throne 


By Hamid Enayat 

NIKKI R- KEDDIE: 

Roots of Revolution 

An Interpretive History of Modern 

Iran 

321pp. Yale University Press. £21 
(paperback, £4.15). 

0 300 02606 4 

MOHAMED HEIKAL: 

The Return of the Ayatollah 
The Iranian Revolution from 
Mossadeq to Khomeini 
217pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 

0 233 97404 0 

JOHN D. STEMPELi 
Inside the Iranian Revolution 
336pp. Indiana University Press. 
Distnbuted by International Book 
Distributor. £10.50. 

0 253 14200 8 

Every major revolution - including 
that which took place in Iran in 
1978-79 - confronts students of his- 
tory with the question of how to 
distinguish its real causes. For au- 
thors of a scholarly bent the answer 


thors of a scholarly Pent the answer 
Is fairly simple; all one has to do is 
to select a reasonably long period 
preceding the revolution, and then 


concentrate on a number of discerni- 
ble economic, social, political and 
cultural trends at work therein. The 
length of the period selected depends 
on the author's specialized know- 
ledge and on the availability of 
sources. Obviously, there has to be 
more emphasis on the phase im- 
mediately Wore the revolution when 
all these long-standing trends sup- 
posedly come to fruition. Estab- 
lishing the causal relation between 
these and the final upheaval is then 
regarded as a matter of common 
sense. 

The difficulty with this approach is 
that historical reality is sometimes Tar 
from susceptible to neat analysis, 
being made up 6f ingredients not 
easily explicable in terms of a 
straightforward causation. Not only 
are there such imponderables as 
traits of personal character, human 
vagaries and bizarre conjunctions of 
events; but there are also, at times, 
sheer insoluble cruxes. 

. Most of the books now appearing 
on the Iranian Revolution deal mnin- 
ly with discernible trends and causes 
of the first kind. Despite their diffe- 
rent backgrounds. the three authors 
reviewed here display a common 


Embassy in Tehran, while revealing 
some of the daunting dilemmas faced 
by the Carter administration in its 
relations with the ex-Shah. Finally, 
as a noted historian, Nikki Keddie 
traces the Revolution back to the 
economic, social, political and cultu- 
ral evolution of Iranian society since 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury - if not earlier. 

Between them, the three books 
contain the elements for a compre- 
hensive study of the Revolution, 
accounting as they do for all the 
categories of causes that went into its 
making - essential as well as 
accidental,, institutional as well as 
psychological. It is only when each 
author attempts to achieve compre- 
hensiveness single-handedly that 
more questions are raised than 
answered. Had Professor Keddie 
given more attention (o the twentieth 
century, or Mr Stempel focused 
mainly on the intricacies of Amer- 
ican policy, and had Mr Heikal 
avoided digressions into history and 
theology, we would have had three 
superb studies of three important 
aspects of the Revolution: its back- 
ground, its external dimension, and 
its birth pangs. 

The most persuasive parts of Ked- 
die’s book are those which show 
some of the reasons for the inherent 
weakness of the anciert rigime in 
Iran. Although It draws largely on 
material collected by others, it gives 
a lucid account of the regime’s ill- 
conceived economic policies together 
with their disastrous social consequ- 
ences. What is more valuable, in 
certain cases Keddie discusses some 
of the alternative policies which the 
r6gime could have pursued and 
which would perhaps have averted or 
postponed its downfall. Once again 
we learn from her analysis thBt the 
vulnerability of the Pahlavi state 
arose not only from Its inability to 
establish channels of genuine com- 
munication with the people, but also 
from the deepening inequalities that 
it deliberately fostered as part of its 
grand strategy for economic develop- 
ment. For instance, the Government 
encouraged extremely large profits 
for both domestic and foreign com- 
panies on the grounds that ,T in early 
stages of development, income dis- 
tribution must worsen, and that 
those at the top of the scale should 
be favoured since they save and in- 
vest more than those at the bottom". 


H * ‘ governments all over the world 
discontent among their sub- 
jects, but few would make a dogma 


urge to find Bn explanation, histori- 
cal or otherwise, for every seemingly 
puzzling feature of the Revolution. 
Each has his own perspective. As a 
journalist, Mohamed Heikal depicts 
ficeling moments of the Revolution, 
registering facts and faces which in 
the main have already changed 
beyond recognition, but are never- 
theless essential for understanding la- 
tef events. As a career diplomat who 
served in Iran during this period and 
hao (xmtact with some of the. pro- 
tagonists, John D. Stempel describes 
events as seen from the American 


out of it, although this dogma, as 
Keddie shows, has tchbe set against a 
background of the “regime’s race for 
greater size, military strength, and 
modernity, with its concomitants of 
unemployment, WBBte, corruption 
and poverty”. She seems reluctant to 
discuss any of the positive results of 
the regime's policies in agriculture 
and industry, to which she refers 
only in passing. She seems to be 
more impressed by official moves to- 
wards female emancipation. 

Without some adequate assess- 
ment of these positive achievements 
not only is an account of recent 


Iranian history incomplete, but also 
the rapid growth and success of the 
revolutionary movement in 197&-79 
becomes less understandable. The 
Revolution can be explained in one 
of three ways. First, the regime had 
due its own grave not only by its 
failure to ensure social justice and a 
fair degree of political participation, 
but also by the success of some of its 
policies of modernization - the 
spread of education, a better com- 
munication system, foreign travel, a 
flourishing publishing industry de- 
spite censorship, and the growing 
number of educational institutions, 
factories and offices, without which 
the popular uprising would have 
been far more difficult to organize. 
Second, the royalist dtbdcle was 
largely due to a collapse of morale 
among the ruling groups - not only 
had tne ex-Shah lost the will to fight 
because of either personal foibles or 

l_? _L t?_. 


majority of influential bureaucrats 
and tycoons had no stomach for the 
fight, paralysed as they were by a 
guilt-complex bom of their ill-gotten 
gains. Third, the revolutionary move- 
ment was predominantly religious, 
and although it was a response to 
specific social and political grie- 
vances, it would have succeeded 


even in their absence, just as, almost 
a century ago, the Mandi’s revolt in 
the Sudan triumphed over a superior 
enemy without enjoying any of the 
advantages of the Islamic movement 
in the Tran of the 1970s. Keddie’s 
book pays a good deal of attention 
to the religious factor, and includes, 
indeed, a special chapter on it, by 
Yann Richard. But ajgain the under- 
lying assumption, which is shared by 
tne other two authors here, is that 
the religious upsurge was the result 
of the Pahlavis' policy of dc-lslamiza- 
tion, which left the opposition no 
option but to resort to tradition and 
Islamic authenticity. However plausi- 
ble, this argument obscures one cru- 
cial element In the genesis of the 
Revolution - Its highly personalized 
leadership as represented by the 
charisma of Ayatollah Khomeini. 
The whole movement of opposition 
to the idgime would have taken a 
different, and possibly non-revolu- 
tionary, path without his stewardship 
of the final phase. That Is why, until 
that final phase, and indeed until die 
concluding months of 1978, although 
many people in Iran predicted some 
sort of upheaval as a direct consequ- 
ence of the regime’s faults, few fore- 
saw a revolution - except, of course, 
8 minority with a metaphysical faith 
in the transience of justice, or a 
historiclst confidence in the triumph 
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of Right. The failure to understand 
Khomeini’s personality and ideas has 
been at the root not only of foreign 
misconceptions about the Revolu- 
tion, but also of Ihe plight of the 
Left and the liberals in Iran Itself. 

Heikal’s book is more useful in 
this respect, since it provides a more 
intimate portrayal of Khomeini as 
well as or other revolutionary lead- 
ers. He is also much more sympath- 
etic to the Iranians than the other 
two authors, seeing the Revolution 


Heikal fails to appreciate Ihe role o! 
the religious opposition to Musaddiq 
in the overthrow of his government. 


Both Heikal and Stempel devote 
considerable space to the last-minute 
attempts made by the Americans 
either to save the monarchy or to 
bring about a compromise between 
the rdgime and its opponents. Their 
versions disagree on some important 
details concerning Ihe form and the 
timing of American interference. The 
cynics would no doubt seize on this 
point as proof of a possible, fourth 
explanation of the Revolution - that 
external manipulation played a con- 
siderable part in its success. But we 
need more solid evidence before we 
can judge the truth of that claim. 


Nationalist reformatory 


By Dennis Duncanson 


J. A. FYFlELDi 

Re-educating Chinese Anti-Commun- 
ists 

117pp. Croom Helm. £10.95. 
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Is brainwashing a violation of human 
rights? Yes, but what is. a totelita-. 
rian, revolutionary; rigime lo, do in- 
stead with its vanquished enemies? 
Shoot them? The record of China’s 
changes of dynasty in imperial times 
was mostly benign: captive generals 
and officials were invited to serve the 
incoming rulers. Loyal ex-mandarins 
who declined were allowed to go 
homo. But then, In no instance dm a 
new dynasty try to be either revolu- 
tionary ,or totalitarian - all of them 
legitimated their advent to power by 
claiming to restore traditional institu- 
tions and liberal standardsi • The 
Communist conquest was no mere 
dynastic change; Mao Tse-tung’s 
radical ambition was to “transform 
the thought" of the whole people - 
to breed a New Socialist Man with 
the proletarian outlook laid down by 
Marx and Engels for the working 
class In Europe. . 

In 1949, the majority of the 
Nationalist establishment were taken 
over by the People’s Republic; a 
minority of intellectuals were singled 
out for liquidation, as deterrent ex- 
amples, In the "liberalization" of 


1957; in few top Nationalist were 
held incommunicado and then trans- 
ferred in 1956 to a special prison at 
Fu&han in Mancbuna, where they 
stayed until an amnesty in 1975. In 
1979, A. J. Fyfield from Monash 
University received Peking’s permis- 
sion to set out with a Chinese and an 
Australian colleague to interview the 
former's amnestied father, and 
others, about their experiences and 
present frame of mind. The father 
died too soon, but in compensation 
tfie Australian? were talked by the 
former governor of Fusban ju?d sortie 
of his staff. 

There have been several accounts 
over the years of brainwashing in 
China, in and out of prison, and of 
conditions for delinquent Party mem- 
bers. For the late Eric Chou, the 
process was a grim polishing up of a 
cadre under no suspicion of deviation 
or disloyalty beyond working' in 
Hong Kong; Robert Lffton analysed 
the psychological effects of physical 
bullying on- foreigners captured at 
Liberation; Amnesty International's 
Report on Political Imprisonment 
probed the judicial and punitive de- 
tails of China’s uu/ag but seems not 
to have heard of Fushan and 
Fyfield’s Nationalists. These last all 
agree that they were not knocked 
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Hannah Arendt: For Love of 
the World 

Elisabeth Young-Bruehb 

• '!? f*nt biography of this Important political philosopher, 

M.-Ypting-Bruejil reveals the experiences that shaped Hannah 

• Arendt’s thinking', her years as a student of Heidegger and 
■ Jaspers, hqr flight from the Nazis and exile -in France, the 

: y®ars i in America that brought her fajme. Integrating 
• : Arendt’s life and work; Yoting-Bruehl paints a memorable 
’• portrait of one of the twentieth-century’s most remarkable 
.women.- £12.95 ' 

, ..Hannah Arendt Is to be the subject of a BBC radio, 
programme o^i 21 May, ■ 


;opu th African politics ; 1 

^ 0nar d Thompson antf Andrew Prior 

'fros.book isS ^pmpieU.sucdn^, anti up-to-date discussion; 
i- kPW ; power operates , within South : Africa’s unique, 
r. poiitiwl system .viewed in its complex historical, demo- 


economic, '.and international contexts. £17.50- 


Common Landscape of America, 
mp to, 1845 

Johrt R . Stilgoe . 

Between 1580 and 1845, the structures and spaces created In 
the environment: by Americans were governed by common 
design, understood by all and passed from generation -to 
generation. Stilgoe’s beautifully written account of the 
vestiges of this man-made landscape reveals how common 
design- objectified American cultural traits of that era and 
influenced contemporary attitudes toward; the landscape. ■ 
/Mb. £21.00 ■ 


Court and Bakufu in Japan 

Essays in Kamakura History 

edited by Jeffrey. P. Mas# 

The Kamakura age was distinguished by typ cd-jexisience pf 
(wo authority centres - the Bakufu military government at 
Kamakura and the ; civilian court at Kyoto. This .bqqk 
contains eleven essays on-aspects of the political, social, apd 
institutional history of the period, and snows why the newer 
warrior regime was able to grin ascendancy over 
courtier system. £13.50 " . .. 


the vicinity of its workplaces since 
1949, large numbers have gone short 
of food, few have received medical 
attention as prompt as at Fushan. All 
the same. Isolation without hope, re- 
peated mutual “struggling" , endless 
writing and rewriting of confessions 
that to have commanded government 
troops under attack by the "people’s 
power” of the “vanguard Party” 
amounted to a war crime (cruel and 
cynical travesty of Nuremberg) and 
above oil confessions that one has 
done Mbihtt ‘ onb noifo t 'dreamt*: ot’: 
dof rig - thus 'to spend .hU&jtfo't. 
adult life must break the Spirit. 

Mr Fyfield gives no Chinese term 
for “re-education”. It was probably 
lao kai, “transform through hard 
work”. Himself an educationist., he 
treats what yt as done as an educa- 
tional experiment, and notes that 
two or three of his interviewees, how 
living in Hong Kong, are vmregener- 
ate. (In the populace at large. Mao’s 
“socialist Man 1 ' is as self-seeking and 
superstitious as ever, Party cadres 
are high-handed and corrupt,) But 
the true key to why the Party chose 
the Fushan few, from many whose 
fate Is unknown, may tie in the per- 
mission granted them on release to 
apply for visas for Taiwan; the ones 
wno cracked could have proved In- 
valuable to Peking’s 1981 peace 
offensive, in weakening the will of 
former comrades now in Taipei. 

. Nationalist President Chlang Cbing- 
kuo. for years a Trotskyite student of 
Leninism in Moscow, saw them com- 
ing and said No. The Party’s aim was 
subversive, not educational. 


^an. PJyUfa^tiqn : V .j y . - 

ini Wang Zbongshu' }£ v " '-ty’W. 

,| - i translated by. K, C. Chang and collaborators 
■ ‘ Gne of China’s .principal archaeologists here synthesises the . 

. latest. Archaeological research on the Han Dynasty. Wang 
discusses the' Han capital cities, its agriculture,- 
r . manufactures, and burial customs, in a well-illustrated 
volume. 321 ///us. £24:50 

Ben JonsQjn; The Complete Poems 

edited by George Parfltt 

.This ■ edition contains the 1 entire, body of Jonson’s non- 1 
.-.dramatic verse as yre|| as marty of the songs from his plays ' 

...- and masques, his translation of “Horace, of the Art of 
Poetry"; and. selected critlcai prose .writings, tfipt. shed 
. valuable: Ught on his poetic theory and practice. £17.90 .\ 

' icehouse Lights ; 

David Wojahn 

Winner of the 1981 Yale Series of Younger 
* ;Pofets Competltfon • ^ . j* . ... .i. V: * 

; - Cloth £6.95. Paper £3.45 . r , 'Wv • 


about and bad good food and plenty 
of exercise; tne official • publicity 
photograph on the dust cover (the 
only one in the book) presents a 
picture of a “re-education seminar” 


Yale University Press 

l3 Bedford Squard. London WClBt -3JF • . ' ; . . . 
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Mythmaker to the tribe 


The burgesses’ beliefs 


By Peter Hebblethwa ite 

EAMON DUFFY (Editor)! — — 

Ch alt oner and His Church 
A Catholic Bishop in Georgian Eng- 
land 

203gi. Darton, Longman and Todd. 
0 232 51527 1 


meni. His whole apologetic case re- 
posed on conservatism: where, he 
asked, was Mr Luther's Church be- 
fore the Reformation, and if it had 
not existed, how could God's prom- 
ises of being with his Church to the 
end of time be fulfilled? As Sheridan 
GiHev puls it: "It was not, however. 
Challoncr’s aim to originate or create 
anew. Rather, in a ary season, he 
sought to preserve his well.” Curious 
though the expression is, it hits off 
the essential Challoner. 


But as Cardinal Wiseman noted in 
an article in the Dublin Review, 
Challoner had supplied English 
Cathohcs with everything they 
needed: devotional works, hand- 
books of meditations, treatises on 
questions, a new translation of 
the Bible (best forgotten), controver- 
sial works to help them refute the 
Protestants, and heroic folk-tales ab- 
out ‘our fathers chained in prisons 
dark * who were "still in heart and 
conscience free". Fr Frederick Fa- 
ber s hymn captures the nonconfor- 
mist spirit of English Catholicism be- 


lies m the eighteenth century. His 
office of "Apns folic Vicar" - 
forerunner of that of Archbishop of 
Westminster - niennt that he was 
theoretically responsible for half the 
country not to mention the colonics 
of North America and the West In- 
dies imd, eventually, Canada as well 
it was an impossible task. 

Challoner was consecrated Bishop 
on January 29, J74J, feast of St 
Francis de Sales, whom he admired 
ns the model of the post-Tridcntine 
Bishop. H,s rule over the turbulent 
English Catholics thus lasted for 
forty years. “Rule" puts it too 
strongly. His powers were few. He 
was constantly at odds with the nine 
ambassadors who, when not at war, 
allowed their embassy chapels to be 
Pa r j?h churches for the 
20,000 Catholics of London. They 
hired the chaplains, some of whom 
were drunken sots. One was certain- 
ly married. Things were no better in 
the provinces where the Catholic 
gentry churned the right to appoint ■ 
their own chaplains. And to make 
matters worse, half of Challoner’s 
clergy were religious. There were 
some Benedictines and Franciscans, 

• IS®* **re Jesuits whom 

Challoner did. not like. It was a dis- 

K H80. «he Gordon 
g&B? riots orupted and cabsed 
285 deaths. Challoner retired to the 
countiy with his most gloomy fore- 
bodings confirmed. 

fo 3 is te>P Challoner was an Impor- 


, 1 ' , i i — w ‘"viv ami in 

charge in an age when tolerance was 
growing and the penal laws were fast 
becoming a dead letter. But there is 
little evidence (hat Challoner per- 
ceived whnt was going on or read the 
signs of the times with any perspicac- 
ity. John Bossy’s superb chapter on 

ft?- Ac ‘ of ™ shows 
L-naiioner to have been completely at 
sea. The Act, designed to prevent 
clandestine marriages", snid that the 
local Anglican vicar should act as 
registrar in the case of all marriages. 
Bossy argues that this was a conces- 
sion that Challoner could have made, 
.given that in Catholic theology the 
spouses are themselves the true 
ministers of the sacrament and that 
the vicar would have been acting in a 
cisnl capacity merely. This poses the 
wider question: were English Catho- 
lics to choose the path of assimilation 
to society generally; or were thev 


and re-edited for about a hundred 
years after his death. Then he ceased 
fo be read and ceased to be an 
influence. 

If there is one exception to this 

ru t.’i l! ‘, s . The Garde n of the Soul, 
published into the 1960s. Like most of 
Challoner s work it was a compilation 
and extremely practical. It was addres- 
sed to Catholics "of the middling sort". 

A study of the anti-intellectual na- 
ture of the education given to Eng- 
lish secu ar priests at the college in 
Doubi where Challoner was Btudent 
and professor for twenty-five years 
confirms that science was subordin- 
ated to spirituality. Students copied 
down notes dictated by their profes- 
sors, and were advised to keep them 
to hand for future controversial use 
when they went "on the mission” (ie. 


PMi tape 

Challoner provided the English p°*L of i he “ gained to team 
Catholic tribe with its myths. He "Sf* 1 " - ** Duckett perceptively 
t femoirs °f Missionary !£& En 8 l,sb Catholics of the 
Pries*. He had difficulty fitting the SIS? f“ th were cut off not 

T c,,,#c r . only from the mainstream of English 

cnlllina hill nlrn f... .L. r. ® 


succeeded Cardinal John Carmel 
rleenan. 

Challoner provided the Enslish 
Catholic "tribe" with its myths. 8 He 
5E* tb ? Jlonorrs of Missionary 
Priests. Via had difficulty fitting the 
Jesuits into (he heroic story. ft was 
ironical that he should appeal to the 
snint of the Elizabethan martyrs at 
the very moment when martyrdom 

i u? iPJ 1 , rlots apart ) wfls an extreme- 
ly unlikely prospect. On this nearly 
all our authors do a double shuffle 


Carmel 


r impor- 
tant historical figure. But eounllv l.rr •'»» 

c £ariy f he was a id 1 man of average Si n? ik ? y ti, pros 5 ect ‘ ° n this n «»rfy 
abilities. This is what mt£ $e S do “ b »o shuffle, 

°l this “nimemorative SLS? " •»' 


By Edward Playfair 

MICHAEL LYNCH: 

Edinburgh and the Reformation 

0 1 8f5j6 E 0« b 3 rEh: j0hn Donflld - £18 ' 

This interesting book is a product of 
the academic age of gold: a palmary 
example of pure research for its own 
sake or, at lowest, for the sake of a 
doctorate. Michael Lynch tells us 
that it was twelve years in the 
making. It was not inspired by local 
patriotism, but by a suggestion in 
London from A. G. Dickens that 
this was a worthwhile subject. The 
author duly gained his PhD, and 
thereafter went on with his research 
SJS -X num , erous grants. (Lord 
ccri^ chl l d "«*. not worry, since the 
aaKU which he is now examining, was 
not among the contributors.) Further 

B i enabled the book to be pub- 
, most handsomely and with full 
oetail, at a reasonable price; and Dr 
Umch is now a lecturer in Scottish 
.History at Edinburgh, one hopes with 
tenure. It is an excellent pre-Joseph 
sloiy with a happy ending. K 

Edinburgh at the time of the 
Reformation was the largest burgh in 
Scotland and in other respects the 
most important. It had the Castle at 
one end, the Canongate (not then 
part of the burgh) and Holyrood at 
the other, and lawyers living in be- 
twen. It was subject to political and 
religious pressures of every kind. 
Lynchs purposes is to show what 
ertect these pressures had on the 
burgees and council of Edinburgh 


volume m Vally ""J*™ W s tori™7tough 

mfhnp (hen 17. tt , — , . " 


from Magdalene College. Cam- 
bridge: a combination-room plot?) 
Eamon Duffy hotes that unlike his 
contemporary Charles Wesley, Chal- 
loner had lfttl<* pnfnmticni fimh 


rather than by Fr Herbert Thurston. 
SJ. They detect in Challoner’s forty 
years a transition to the new arid 
more vital and varied Catholicism 


loner ■‘had l(t|Ie enterprise ■' faced " — 

- 1 **- - ^---._.™.“L-L ac S d .toat was to- come in the nineteenth 


with a difficult 
ftistlnctwas to i 


njtt past 
to stick 


astoral situation his 
ck to. the rules or to 


century. 


■BSttSKss? a ; «■ «= 

a prodigious number of words in his SSf.S’ u.? “J 01 ner » ° ne suspects, 

£ j^stlsslss ** rfa 

TW& aaa.. nor ^ 

Falth and Cavetit against the Method- 

.■ \\r~ei+ at 

S»?£K'W es t Marc. 

ing or imaginative frills”. SSSSd ' ' . ■ 

Luckett, a literary critic, confirms ru 1 


' suspects, 
bewildered. 


a prodigious number of words in his 
'ir. 7 mostly devotional works like 
Think well on t. or controversial 


culture but also from the iuTonVan 
culture that ought, in theory, to nave 
peen their compensation for belong- 

ISlnnal “• rath er *“ 8 

national Church But Roderick 

□ DonneH shows that Anglicans had 
better contacts with baroque 

architecture than Roman Catholics 
ever aid. 

Tnhn p®, reasonable bet that Pope 
John Pau! will make some reference 

2L J° rk J - of Bish °P Challoner 

should his visit to this country .go 
ra 5 nt jV He ^ speak of 

rhaiiiT ? u 3 dre ^ lh ann i ve rsary of 

ChaUoner’s death - last year - and of 

jl la significance for EngUsh Catholic- 

Sf ^ u ' d be welt advised to 
read this book in order to avoid the 

S?. PitfeUs. It would also 

persuade him, if need be. that the 

l?" 051 # of Brldeshead Re- 
visited does not exhaust the rich 
potential of English Catholicism, 


ancT how they reacted to them, fle 
covers, with certain deliberate gaps, 
the period, from the 1550s to 1585 
and his major tool - here is the 
books .real . originality - Is pro, 
sopography. He has (racked down 
burgess after burgess with their often 
influential wives, and so far as possi- 
ble he has identified their craft 
career, offices, wealth and religious 
and political sympathies. At the 
climactic point of the civil war be- 
tween the Qqeen’s party in Edin- 
S Md -* e King? in Leith, he 
beheves that he has traced about 
three-quarters, of the Queen's party 
reasier to run down because when 
they were defeated action was taken 


T HVMIUdV. Wild! 

ley were defeated action was taken 
gainst them) and one-quarter of 
ie Kings. It » a fine aebieve- 


ment, and, thanks to his publishers 
and those grants, several of the lists 
on which he bases his work and a 


numbe r of m > wh“s are set out 

h,ture bist orians in 
more than 160 pages of appendixes. 

uMBt s^nlim j'°p e s that his work will 
Tt * num b8r of myths. It should 
■ , bc 9 ause his findings are hiore 
detailed than anything done before; 


West Marchers 


By Claire Cross 

/wholly 

Jwasil . 

point, throuah . the: fbllnwlnb ; 


idriAeL' HarjUsoN] r 

,B Uie l Uke 


poor, lawless and a prey to incur- 
sions by the Scots. Population 
growth in the sixteenth century im- 
posed extra strains on a largely In- 
hospitable terrain ■ which , wm in 
good; years ^produced insufficient 
grejn to feed. Its Inhabitants. The 

SSSmS^VSA* 1 m ,a ^ iMdlords, 

• JWS5? ; 2. their income 


•iil-i*’ 01 bllco mmdn wilh saintly, monumental worn py .m h* 

lie 'jyg fijSSi S3 

Dissenters as potential material for Lincolnshire and Yofk^hire to d* 1 ^ noa-resldcnce, personal scandals 
oSnite.he did not tailed scrutiny. The rmpgsr West of ^M^S do 

***, utte riy dedicated tb ® P«nnihes, however, hive no? pre- to W* kcc i> me peace 

and totally humourless. Duffy writes: vfaiply received the same analysis a l^Y ® 0 the overall * ' 
i£, u d B°. interests outside reH- neglect which; this . scholarly SJ! nth* regipn,,the w^«< 


• C a lalntly/ Althojigh alin|pst : Half tf century has m warden of 

J • wuraf zefil, but pi so,' w ■ ©laps wTalnce :the publlcation^of tlw w? w^ C i l ? arch » replacing; hiita with > 

•4-s 0 r7.ia ; :- * n , d 


Grace and not dismissed as a rising 
«used spiefy be economic S 
wrnch happened to coincide with the 

revolt 6 "^,-. D i 0tlVated Yorkshire 
rtyplt.. wlule he. concedes that the 

Westmorl and rebels 
put inost stress upon their material 

Store ' o?H f ? rdng t f oir iandlords to 
restore old forms of tenure and n* 

'riSrSJS dl attempts to 

raite rents and endose open fields 

he bdievw that they ahaiSd a Sml 

mpn eause In tMt; nn 7 . m 


Peking a return to an 
When * an riown6rs m. 


Ul WUltJI raui: ,«WMl .Utt, „tc 

ho .had in. his - Cumberland with **"• * “ovenneiess. . . coti 

him “conservative" constituted a veritable dark of ^. tbe tebcliion 

would be a-.groteaque underetate- , ha. land, gaog/apbicSf; gj? : 




generated riots whatever the politfcS 


KB^uts came in the spring of 1537 I ? vecn ■ ,30/ ana 

tb f lr Moved Lbnl Dacrerai-' 5 e abd lcstioq, defeat mid .fifth* 
Sto the Crown, and so defeated^ll Que 5 n Mary and (he regency ^ 
their hopes. . ™ iea m murder of Moray; stirring tJmes. but 

Mr Harrison’s contrih..tia*« * ' L mostly outside Edinburgh. On iw 
: .stpdy .of the PiigrimaS^foJdlS' ? e .“istitotiopai side^no .account i* »«n 
hotso much inHlS,- bes or the decreet-arbitral of Ap 4 
don . as- In the new de rpret 5 - ‘ wbicb 8 ave * be burgb a * re^ed Cofr , 
, as(s he emph-.. stitution, or of its immediate b£sacn 

»:• by M ^although he wd acted « 

’artfjassssBg. 


and, though infinitely complira,^ , 
detail, ore in general whai nn^ D 
steeped in the Edinburgh SUi 
might expect. Individuarsta?? V 
forest, motive, practice anri u. ’ 
varied widely/ Lme combinsS 
are unexpected, like the view To £ 
burgess, brought up a QttBfcE 
everyone else, who said that he 
convinced by the doctrine of "he “ 
formed church, but that Stu? 
would persuade him to take ils S 
munion. One thing only united (hem 1 

rniH° rdS ^ hic 5 ^ ch 9 uo tes fS i 
C^derwood their devotion to™ • 

ticulaJ" 11 ° f Ed,nburgh * • • ,hei 'r par- • 

. Promeariy on there was a Proles- 
ant Militant Tendency, and till fairly , 

rShS ?re wer i a number of pdvate 1 
Cathohcs and more catholuams ! 

Wives, not personally responsible for ! 
the governance of the burgh, were * 
often more extreme in either direc- “V 
tion. The middle ground in tbc 
Council tried to keep the balance ; 
more by inclusion than by exclusion: 
there was never a movement to exwi 
Militant, but their numbers were lim- 
ited. Even during the civil wars 
some merchants lent money to both 
sides; but in the long run the victory 
of the King’s party led to greater 
uniformity. The impression one gets 
is that of A. C. Benson’s remark 1 
‘Insects, when a stone was lifted, | 
boiling away". But agonizing as the 
process looks, and a great waste of 
er By ; one knows perfectly well that 
they dislike interference, want their 
stone back, and prefer to go on 
boiling unseen. 

The first myth, therefore, that 
Lynch wants to suppress is that of 
simplicity and uniformity: a regular 
progress towards a godly society, 

Tne leaders of the burgh, until war 
came and they had to take sides, did 
their best, quite successfully, to 
accommodate in the burgh’s interest 
with whatever rulers they had. The 
sa ®ond is the more celebrated myth -+•- 
of John Knox as the leader of Edln- 
burgh Protestants, a myth which he 
propagated with vigour. That he was 
a national leader aqd propagandist is 
undoubted, and Edinburgh was 

g roud to have him as their minister. 

ut, as minister of Edinburgh, his 
record is rather less impressive. For 
one thing, ’he was often not there: 
sometimes he left on preaching toms 
and sometimes because he had to. 

When he was In Edinburgh, his In- 
transigence often embarrassed those 
Protestant burgesses whose job it 
was to accommodate. They tended to 
go their middle and conservative 
way, leaving him to Militant. Tb 
quote the old proverb which one of 
Lynch's characters used In another 
context, from the burgh’s point of 
view it was like the shearing of hogs, 
much cry but little wool. Knox was 
the blunderbuss; the real sharp-shoo- 
ter, Andrew Melville, does not come 
directly into this Edinburgh slory, 
though his influential views emerge 
as an issue towards the end. . . 

. This is not an easy book to read. 

In spite of a wave of the hand in the 
foreword to "the ordinary reader" , it | 

is a specialized treatment of a n arrow 
subject. It is densely written, and 
Lynch takes for granted a thorough 
prior knowledge of the general Scot- 
Hsh history of the period and of 
burgh and kirk session organization. 

It is a political, not an institulionaJ, 
history, with sudden and hardly ex-; 
plained gaps where there is nothing 
much to say about Edinburgh, ''_as 
distinct from national, polltics: i7 for 
■ example, great and fasdnqting detail 
about 1559, where he has 'oug^.up 
much new material, 1 and ah excellent 
•account of ■ the civil war between 
Edinburgh and Leith in 1571-2, 
hardly anything about the period be- 
tween 1567 and 1570, whit*: wvers 

■ *-» niaht dr- 


at the end of'Dt Lyncn*^ // 
rify, therefore, ' this is * book 
specialists: among whom _ 




GREEK LITERATURE 


The Parnassian pedigree 


By Philip Sherrard 

c. A. TRYPANIS: 

Creek Poetry 

From Homer to Seferis j 

896pp. Faber. £25. 

0 571 08346 3 


the theme of the continuity of 
Greek culture has preoccupied 
countless scholars, travellers, dilet- 
tantes and eccentrics at large, Greek 
and non-Greek, at least since the 
time when Gemistos Plethon began 
to dream of establishing a new state 
of the Hellenes in the heart of the 


Greeks are concerned, this pre- 
occupation has been coloured, even 
conditioned, by their vision of class- 
ical Greece and so by their deter- 
mination both to find traces of what 
they have taken to be ancient Greek 
civilization in the modern Greek 
world and to foist this vision on to 
the modern Greeks themselves. In 
the case of the Greeks, it has tended 
to have the more practical aim of 
constructing an image of what consti- 
tutes their national identity, although 
the terms in which for the most part 
they have attempted to do this be- 
tray how successful European classi- 
cal scholarship has been in promoting 
among them the notion that Hellas is 
the norm and exemplar of Western 
civilization. 

Naturally, the constitutive features 
of this ancient Hellas have them- 
selves depended upon the criteria of 
relevance that scholars have chosen 
to apply and so have shifted from 
generation to generation; and these 
shifts in their turn have bedevilled 
l . °f Greeks to establish 

their identity according to a consis- 


tent model. It is indicative of this 
bedevilment (hat the so-called Con- 
stitution of Epidauros, issued in 
w U one year after tb e outbreak of 
the Greek War of Independence, 
was written in a form of Greek that 
only a handful of Western-educated 
Greek intellectuals could fully under- 
stand, and proposed for the renas- 
cent Greece a polity based on what 
was thought to be that of Athens in 
tne fifth century bc. 

In_ one sense, C. A. Tiypanis’s 
massive work is evidence that pre- 
occupation with this cultural con- 
tinuity is far from being a thing of 
the past. I do not mean by this that 
it is a work of ethnic propaganda, or 
is filled with that kind of sentimental 
ancestor-worship that has long been 
denounced by so many Greek wri- 
ters, or does anything so silly as to 
suggest that the quality of poetry 
must be assessed according to classi- 
cal standards, whatever these may be. 
In fact, Professor Trypanis is pernaps 
over-cautious in his concern not to 
make any claim that could be attri- 
buted to an overt and simplistic 
chauvinism. But the opening sent- 
ence of his preface, in which he 
speaks of “that long, uninterrupted 
course” which Greek poetry has fol- 
lowed from Homer to the present 
day, as well as his later statements 
that “Greek poetry constitutes the 
longest uninterrupted tradition of the 
Western world" and that Homer 
“constitutes the longest uninter- 
rupted educational tradition in the 
Western world", all demonstrate how 
tenacious and compelling the theme 
of cultural continuity continues to 
be. Il is not that these statements are 
untrue. But implicit in them is an 
assertion of a historical perspective 
that gives the concept of Hellenism a 
significance which finks the andent, 
medieval and modem Greek worlds, 
and so provides a kind of charter in 
accordance with which the pedigree 


of Greek cultural identity over a 
period of three thousand years can 
be affirmed. 

The claim that "Greek poetry con- 
stitutes the longest uninterrupted 
tradition of the western warier’ is 
certainly true if, as is the case in this 
book, the sole criterion of what con- 
stitutes poetic tradition is a linguistic 
one: poetry has been written m the 
Greek language for a greater number 
of years than it has been written in 
any other Western language. But can 
one define poetic tradition simply in 
linguistic terms? Surely poetic tradi- 
tion, if it is to mean anything, must 
include components other than lan- 
guage. It must be the expression of a 
certain sensibility, of a certain way of 
apprehending reality, of a certain 
mode of response to the issues of life 
and death that stamp the poetry with 
a recognizable ethos and timbre. Yet 
as soon as the concept of tradition is 
thus broadened the whole question 
of whether or in what sense the 
poetry written in Greek over the past 
three thousand years constitutes a 
tradition is again thrown into the 
melting-pot. For what, apart from 
language, is the affinity between 
Aeschylus and Vltsentzos Kornaros 
that permits one to speak of them as 
belonging to the same poetic tradi- 
tion? Or between Symeon the New 
Theologian and Constantine Cavafy7 
With respect to what, once the ling- 
uistic factor has been removed, can 
the course of Greek poetry from the 
ancient to the Byzantine world be 
described as uninterrupted? 

And, conversely, might it not be 
affirmed that the Georgies or even 
some of the works of John Clare are 
far more truly in the tradition of 
Hesiod's Works and Days than any- 
thing written subsequently In the 
Greek language? A contemporary 
Greek poet, the Nobel Laureate 
Odysseus Elytjs, has written that 
what characterizes the poetry which 


Tittle and tattle 


By Oliver Taplin 

mary r. lefkowitzi 

The Lives of the Greek Poeta • 

J87pp. Duckworth. £18. 

0 7156 059 0 4 

Many readers, face tb face with a 
page of great poetry, panic like one 
n a i 0Q J ie “ 00 an unanown planet. To 
jind the bearings which snow them 
that they are after all safe at home 
Z Earth, they tend to look to a 
biography" of the poet, not a social 
and intellectual history of his times 
hut anecdotes about nis childhood, 
mends, sex life, financial difficulties, 
ofyorces and death. One might well 
regard this craving for tittle-tattle as 
focemrse to the dummy rather than 
ine strong milk of literature; but the 
Jailing is ^nothing new. In antiquity it 
: standard practice -for a work of 

literature to be accompanied by at 
Y l,a * and toese are pfe- 
inn* P r P mme ntly to the early print- 
ingsoohe classics; and as vernacular 
authors gained recognition they .too 
had to acquire Lives. The biography 
"Presented, as a- necessary prelimin- 
tkK k° ^ n i n 8 tb e poetry, while at 
SS.k.“ , S ,, ° f a Johnson the genre 
might rise from the mire, it has 
generally, remained 1 at the same 
‘^el as the Greek precursor's 

(WfllCn ate uufnllu as 


( Which are usefully translated as 
®PpendiceA to Mary Lefkowitz’s new 

>_ Modem biographies’ of writers, of 1 
ho h verse and t prose, have grown 
JJL f f m , ere Introductions’^ and 
«rome volumes in theif own right. I 
Retimes have ffie nightmarish im- 
toat evhryoite In. the metro- 
world- of letters , is writing 
S^Wj topgraphy, that they fill the 
W J4.‘ toe poetiy .shelf 
toat' Ihe-TLS is a Sup- 
toan q Supplement, 
Jyito gossip yvhile six volumes 
squeezed Into a 
in?? %L - Ey diligent nos- 
'd? Da# Lord 

calieTro £s an aircraftman 


Lawrence"; “Sir, - I know from per- 
sonal practice that the late Blooms- 
bury Backbite was/was not a sodo- 
mire/Leavisite" etc. 

Much ancient poetry has likewise 
been reHd by the marshlight of what 
people thought they knew about the 
'poets 1 lives. Sophocles was pious, 
Euripides unorthodox and so forth. 
A growing scepticism has now led to 
The Lives of the Greek Poets where 
Mary Lefkowitz looks hard at the 
biographies of nine major poets. - 
Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus,. 
Pindar, the three great tragedians, 
Aristophanes and Callimachus -- and 
of a handful of lesser names. It is. a 
careful, searching look, and the 
"Lives” crumble' before it. Not a lot 
is as fabulous as the story that Pindar 
fell asleep on Helicon -and awoke to 
find that bees had made a hon- 
eycomb in his mouth, but enough is 
definitely fictional to throw serious 
doubt on nearly all the rest. The 
details are drawn,' above oil, from 
the poet's own work (the very work 
they, are- then supposed to illumin- 
ate): thus, for example, Homer nar- 
rowly avoids being savaged by a 
gbatherd’s dogs, just .like Odysseus 
with The 1 dogs of Eumaetis. Other 
piateHal comes from the fantasies of 
comedy, such as the 1 report that the 
women of 1 Athens plotted at the 
Thesmophoria against Euripides. 

, Some anecdotes seem to be no more 
than the.kind of thing which ought to 
have happened to a particular au- 
thor. . Standard motifs often supply a 
sack which needs stuffing, however 
fanciful: the child prodigy, profes- 
sional rivalries, isolation or exile, 
violent death. Some of the familiar ' 
“facte? may even be true - we hap- 
pen to have an inscription showing 
that Sophocles came from Cofonus, 
SO that js not merely an inference 
from his Oedlpas at Colonus - but 
Lefkowitz has administered a large 
dose of .the. antidote to credulity. 


K . I suspect that a remark of 
vitz about the Life of Euri- 
pides is generally applicable: “It 
would seem best to serve the in- 
terests of an audience with some 
ambition but without the leisure or 
persistence seriously to acquire cul- 


ture, and which accordingly would 
have derived reassurance from the 
condescending lone of the Vita". It is 
so much easier to slide through a 
biography than to get to grips with a 
poem. Great poetry is demanding, 
even frightening. In its penetration 
and universality: an entertaining 
biography cuts the Creator down to 
familiar size. 

There is only one place where I 
disagree strongly with this sensible 
little book, and that is the opening 
sentences of Its introduction 1 .' “If 
Greek -historical writing were as 
much like ours as we sometimes 
think, it would be possible to write 
for Greek poets the careful explan a- 
toiy biographies that are now being 
written for ■ nineteenth-century 
authors. We would know what the 
poets read and studied, and how 
they learned to dompoae verse; what 
thoir families., were like, Where they 
travelled and when.' ' We would tie I 
. able to judge with some accuracy 1 
why they wrote what they did." But ! 
•no amount- of such ■ circumstantial j 
information, true or false, will ever 
explain why a poet wrote what he 


he would recognize as belonging to 
the Greek poetic tradition is s the 
just correlation of the physical and 
the spiritual world". In the terms in 
which he conceives this criterion he 
could well argue that Homer and 
Sefcns belong to the same tradition. 
But by virtue of the same criterion 
he would be bound to exclude from 
participation in the Greek poetic 
tradition at jeast half the poets that 
Trypanis, with his purely linguistic 
criterion, identifies as its members. 
And, correspondingly, he might feel 
obliged to include among those writ- 
ing in the Greek poetic tradition 
poets who do not write in Greek at 
all. 

What in effect this means is that in 
the absence of criteria which allow 
one to affirm a certain inner affinity 
of outlook or sensibility relating the 
poets of a particular poetic tradition, 
one is forced to resort to what one 
might call exterior or accidental cate- 
gories, and to give them a signifi- 
cance that is overriding. But one can 
do this only on condition that one 
fragments tradition as understood in 
the deeper sense of a sharing of 
common values and a common spir- 
itual orientation, and substitutes for 
it the purely historical succession of 
well-defined epochs or cultural con- 
texts that have no real organic link 
one with the other. This is the 
method that Trypanis has had to 
adopt. He has divided the whole 
three thousand year period into five 
parts: Ancient Greece, the Hellenis- 
tic Age, the Byzantine World, the 
Greeks under the Turks, and Mod- 
em Greece; and he has then subdi- 
vided each part into a number of 
sections. Each part has its own intro- 
duction, which sketches the bare his- 
torical background of the period it 
covers; and each section is then pref- 
aced in its turn by a brief descrip- 
tion of the main features, stylistic 
and other, of the particular form of 
poehy to which it is devoted. 

Having established this overall 
. framework, he ^considers the poetry 
itself within each section a &XHoii)g to 
a strictly ’ chronologies! 1 ’ sequence, 
poet by poet. That Is to say, the 
dates arid a few bfographlcal details 
of each poet are first given, ahd this 
is followed by a list of the works he 
or she produced, with a brief discus- 
sion of the contents' of these works 
should they be thought to deserve it. 
There is only one quotation longer 
than a single line in the Whole book 
-it Is taken from Aeschylus’ Prom- 
etheus Bound, and is perhaps ac- : 
corded this honour because Tiypanls 
regards it as embracing (he finest 
lines in the entire corpus oF Greek 
poetry, although he does not' specify 
as much. _ • : 

The essential value of the 
book is (hut it fulfils the role of a 
companion or guide to Greek 
poetry. That is to say, it Is not so 
much a book about the poetry as 
such as it is a kind of compendium in 
which the reader: can find, gathered 
.together and set out -with aahyirqbl? 
scholarship and clarify, an adequate 
minimum of what he needs to know 
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in order to place within his or her 
historical and literary context practi- 
cally every poet of any merit who is 
known to have written poehy in the 
Greek language. And should the 
reader wish to know more than this 
minimum, then he is provided with 
copious notes and a bibliography, 
both general and particular, of such 
comprehensiveness that one would 
think it would take the best part of 
several lifetimes to exhaust it. 

In describing the book in this way, 

I do not want to suggest that it 
contains no critical appraisal and 
judgment. On the contrary, it is 
filled with comment that is acute, 
pertinent and often marked by a 
quiet and tempered wit, as, for inst- 


not for much else”, or that Hermesi- 
anax "may easily be classed as the 
worst of the early Alexandrian 
poets”. 

It is an astonishing testimonial of 
love, scholarship, pride and discri- 
mination. I tried to count the num- 
ber of poets who receive individual 
treatment but gave up after I had 
reached the 800 mark. Yet ft is dear 
that Trypanis knows about each of 
them as intimately as anybody now 
can and has read everything they ail. 
wrote. Of course, many of these 


poets are given no more than a few 
lines; but several are given a number 
of pages: Homer, for instance, gets 
thirty, Romanos the Melodist (whose 
works Trypanis has co-edited) three, 
and Solomos nine. Unobtrusive as 
they are, one can sense some of 
Tiypanis’s prejudices: he doesn’t like 
anthropological material drawn from 
other cultures to be introduced Into 
discussions about the origins of 
Greek drama; after quoting a line 
from the Erotokritos - “What the 
bodies have not accomplished, the 
souls will accomplish in Hades” - he 
asserts that there is nothing “mystical 
or metaphysical” about Arctousa's 
love; after a discussion on the place 

HesWs Theogony, he remarks that 
"Early Greek literature, as pre- 
served, -Is entirely secular”; and when 
he speaks of, “barbarous .. Eastern 
domination”, admittedly with, refer- 
ence to the Turks, can one not 
nevertheless catch an echo of that 
assumption of cultural superiority by 
those for whom tbe classical ideal of 
Hellas and the significance of Mara- 
thon and Salamis still ultimately pro- 
vide the measure of civilized values? 

The particular version of the con- 
tinuity of Greek culture which It is 
undoubtedly one of the purposes of 
this monumental work to acclaim, 
may beg questions or be coloured In 
ways that have been indicated in this 
review; but when, after a masterful 
survey of much of the greatest poetry 
ever produced In any language, the 
author concludes that poetry con- 
tinues to.be written in Greek which 
more than bears comparison with 
anything written during the last four- 
teen centuries, one can only express 
'admiration ana gratitude. 


did; That is the very same false pre- 
tence which Lefkowitz so relentlessly 
'exposes in tbe ancient Lives - tbefr 
claim that they can -explain the urii- 


. Why, then, were these tales con- 
pbcteq In the fir?t place? The busi- 
ness wa* already 6pen in the fifth 
century bc, aiid by the peontf it 


versa! and creative and poetic : by 
elaborating the lqcal and :, temporal 
■ particulars of the poet's life. Having 
called the bluff of the ancients she 
should not have fallen for the pre- 
sumptuous sales talk of the modern 
.grubbers, who claim to ^account for” 
literary achievement By showing 
how toe author had the same kinds 
of experience as you and I - with 
: .parents, schooling, marriage etc, (he 
.biographer haapredseJyfmledto ex- 
plain the creativity end timelessness 
which, njalpe the artist different . from 
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BOOKMARKS from Boydall & Brower is a new series of *' 
paperback clBSslcs presenifng flctlon. blogrephy. literary criticism, 
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Ellen Terry 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE 

Ellen Terry was the most magical figure of the Victorian stage.: 
anti her enchanting memoirs are described by Ian McKellen as ; 

’the best theatrical autobiography I ever read.’ 

Arthur Morrison •: 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO : 

A brilliant portrait of a community where crime and violence are 
the only way of Ufe:i one of the great realist novels In English • ’ , 
literature.-: i , • ^ N ' 1 

tieorge MacDonald 

PHANTASTES ; ' i' '■ . >, ' 

The first df. the modern' fantasy novels, with a remarkable sd nse • , . * 1 
deeper layers of the mind which Freud and dung were. . . ' 

soon to explore. ' . .. • 

GHTFRE1GHTS ,■ 

Td say <hat W.W- Jatiobs irtuenred slapstick mlght be argdaWeV; 
but hdT$ he Is at his Wy best In tales o! Thames-side Hfe In the 
lB90a'.'. : ;‘ 

BOTOELL 'Jk' pkEWEBL WoodbHifge ’(0394) 411320 . ■: 
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LEON 
GARFIELD 
The House 
of Cards 

In his first novel for adult readers, 
the distinguished children’s writer, ' 
' ! Leon Garfield, a winner of the 

Whitbread Award and the Carnegie 

Medal, tells a story of a lost 
inheritance aetin the Londoner 
Charles Dlckena. 

0 370 30880 6 £7.60 

HARDIMAN 
SCOTT 
Operation io 

. a high-grade realistic thriller of 
! great professional competence, ns 

i ! compelling as a grenade with the pin 

| | half-out.' Observer 

! ; ' * • • chilHnglypIauBible, 

] : compulsively 

readalo . . . ' Daily Express 
. j 0 370 30462 4 £8.06 

I PETER 

DICKINSON 
The Last 
House-Party 

gl j ‘ In his first novel for The Bodley 

*: Head, Peter Dickinson haB written 

! ^ amany-layered mysteiy novel that 

hi Jaa ita roots In the great political 

jr ' 

| DOUGLAS 

ORGILL and 
| | JOHNGRIBBIN 

I f I s Brother Esau 

! !i .' 'Douglas OrgillandJohpGribbin 

i ; . ;conttnue their successful 

| i 1 ' - collaboration, begun ip TkeSixih 

‘ 1 Winter, with a novel of the possible* 

; , their controversial therrie 1 b * • 

evolution, and the thrilling story . 

' ; ;timrtall involves governments, 

•: - adentlats, and religions. 

<• . , 0 87080488 0 £6.06 

t •"‘•r \ ■ ' 

Stories from 
. theRaf 

i. from Kipling to 

^dependence ; 

* 1 ' '* ! ' 

1 Selected and Introduced by 

; SAROS COWASJEE 

; * ■, •/ . : * * m i- 

i * ■ 1 . • r '*^ 9 * 1 1 ' 1 1 ' 1 - " 1 * ‘ ■ ' 

l : : ^^^WeelmaretUered usa " ■ 

.^tsBrvJ^bydlsinterrlngihete 
?tor!es and bringing so many of these ' 
writers outofan undeserved 

Obscurity. Amazingly, halfofthSm • :• 

are women. These are more than •• 

1 documents of a dead pastand 

ttloipfal stories of a haltforgotten ' 

they are part of the romance 

Itptorof India, which waaalsoah' 

• Engtoh adventure, madeacccaaible 
and lighted by the imagination.' 

fyPauLTheroux 

0 870 80466 X £7,60 • • ' • 


commentary 


Earthly delights 


Ecological oratorio 


_ g extension of a native 

By Simon DisbY f ri, “ h . 8 e j ir ® and 080 be readily 

° * appreciated by anyone familiar with 

Th* Indian Heritage, Conn Life and ^rd"' 1 ” 8 ' ,h0U8hl and ,aste of 
Art under Mughal Rule 

p Mrsra 

»nusn /trusts, 1760-1860 theme, with an admirable catalogue =====5=5=======— 

Victoria and Alb ert Mnaanm J&S “ d d ^ 


By Paul Driver 

Black Pentecost 
Royal Festival Hall 


Victoria 


cost is a curious work and ha? had a 


The Festival of India has engendered' D ”y* B \ ‘uu H1 i. w kfr , 

fiii m S rr ¥ s,n 5 number of exhib- ^hich includes essays which explain 
iOons, mostly adequate in their con- the intellectual and literary back- 
Uj? a P d cataloguing. The Victoria ffound and the relation between the 
«h!Wi£f rt w ? um ls d 'splaying two original paintings and drawings and 
th? Sftu 1 are oulsta nding for ^ possibilities and markets of re- 
mnvitam!S.u contents, in wliich It on be recommended 

I dl .. Can . not be e£ l ua »ed J° the student of the intellectual his- 

boT?^LB Ub ri C »£° ectl0n ! have hecn t0iy °m Bntlsh inv °lvement in India, 
ca fe of t he first of « wl! as to those who are im- 
hat? ~J bi £? ns, T ujpwtam items drawn to these accom- 

Stfl V S B COm ^ India * the United pljshed paintings and the prints 
^ ta . tes . and Eastern Europe. The wh,ch were made from them, 
rather incoherent title The Indian 

M C uJhSf : o C ? urt ^ ife and Am under 

Mughal Rule reflects a reality about '“ 

the visuaf arts of South Asia 
which some find difficult to grasp. 

SffiSS £££? £f 

| achieved most of its masterpieces be- 
fore the tenth century AD. Some of 
inese masterpieces we may see in the j 
current exhibition at thl Hayward 




of India has engendered' Jgd™., £3.95. 160pp. 0 905 209 184) plied to a piece sketched nnt (n Km 

sing number of exhib- which includes essays which exolain ter the Phjfhar™«„?« C /\ ed L.° f n if 73 

' j " '"=ir can- the hMtetal JT liter.ry'ISS- proved 


ton bewcen .he rirucm™" moveme„«7„' Z 

■d markeB n ^f a re d S2, rt !iow k m0 ™"'ent accelerating 
markets of re- Into a scherzo - introduced the 


cuirent exhibition at the Hayward 
Gallery. On the other hand secular 
Indian art, which produced objects 

but with ,lt!le " la - 
tion to the religious convictions of its 
patrons, flourished greatly under the 
Mughal emperors, Muslims of Cen- 

tSr,thH 10 U ° ti ^ D ' d f in 8 the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

fsnditlpn produced, apart 
from many beautiful paintings, some 
or ine most sumptuous decorative 
objects in the world. Of this the 

A^msf™ thiS ex fl bitlon ( on until 
August 22) may beconje aware on 
entenna between claret-coloured car- 
pete with fields inhabited by deer 
and beasts of prey and dragons and 
tame elephants with their riders. The 
orchestration of dark reds in the 

«S!*54 cat P e ? and textiles, percept- 
ibly different from Safavid and Otto- 
man AVDTtin ae I- a . . 


the“ possibilities' and markete'of "re- imo“ a a, ' J S rh < .^ VCme " 1 * acce,e ,rating 

sgfe® t£ SSSygl 

wh,ch were mJt f rom them . ^ 

tral to Davies’s orchestral thinking, 

■ nr \\r- I s sh 9 wn hythe finale of the Second 

: Symphony (1980) and the present 

The “Black Pentecost" title, lying 
free, was transferred with greater 

t0 8 ma J° r commis- 
sion from the London Symphony 
, Orchestra, completed in 1979. The 
title comes from the last lines of a 

SJS2 r^y . Geor S e Mackav Brown 
which Davies set in a cycle for sopra- 
no and guitar, Dark Angels, in 1974, 
and refers to an unspecified disaster 
- uramum-mininE, nuclear explo- 

Hfe n nf «„ l n C u teni 9^ tradj tional 
Sfr 9L an r £^ k ?fy . 1 ** and community. 
For the LSO. Davies devised a con- 
tinuous four-movement “song-sym- 

■— te ? l v h A e S uarried from 
i h u® M P art of Mackay Brown’s 

A European cameo portrait in E nf G !h?!uf;u W S! re the im P Iica - 
agate of Shah Jehan, from the fnff, the . Biack , Pentecost symbol 

exhibition reviewed fare. So^ould S C , ear L y ,ndee 4 The 

uu would not touch it and the 


PhilharmLia”SH°d™a d | hfSilo^ 

aMssjada 

ing had Black Pemeau, IwifhS 
in its chronological place. Wd 

The work is scored for a !ar« 
orchestra (which generally 
like a smaller one) and mezzo-sopn- 
no and baritone soloists. The 3J. 

F h 0 e n re ,S nr f tre ^9*y novel; alihouS 
ara obwous precedents in 
& ' and "? uch of the Idiom k “ 
indeed Mahienan after Devin's 
typical fashion - Black Pentecost ii a 
vocal drama, not a song-cycle; ii 
would be more accurate to call i( a 
oratono-symphony” with the prece- 
dent of works like Tippett’s Third 
Symphony or A Child of Our Tim 
relevantly invoked, though they loo 




exhibition reviewed 


mi the 
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By Robin Buss tofl.T' ot lh t “'“^nQae me 

Gate CInema, Bloomabury ATO 

with the one great tnine thar h» 
'nie titie My Dlnner with Andrlis an (SSSl ** ^ happy in New 

York - Common sense and emhu- 


ter sets in front of hjm. Grei 
does most of the talking, j 


Dry too 
ke the 


-w - ine 'exhibition. A few varus 
: beyond the entrance the visitor sees Dhner ^ Andrd 

thumb-rings, 6 and ' a C box and Yra^of Si® dde D . lr *ner with A 


jtmmb-rinss, and a box and tray of 
chamn evd ckiamAi th» i jl _ 


thumb-rings, and a box and tray of """fwarexs an York' * a “«ppy in New 

heaw sold covered hv ROravs of^, SjSm 


are only shadows in the backeroVd 
Never before, perhaps, has a com- 
poser combined a symphony so sym- 
phonic and a drama straightforwardly 
(propagandistically) enacted into one 
and the same work. 

The first movement is purely 
orchestral; a very beautiful slow in- 
troduction to alto flute and strain 
modulating into an urgent sonata- 
allegro that climaxes over accelerat- 
ing timpani-strokes familiar from the 
Second Symphony. The baritone and 
mezzo enter in turn in the slow 
second movement and are given 
plenty of room to describe the 
mysterious “Black Star" operation 
that is contaminating the island of 
Hellya and filling it with “noises"; 
me mezzo adds an attractive word- “ 
less obbligato to the baritone’s con- 
cluding words. The third movement 
is another allegro, scherzo-like, 
announced by a peculiar tapping 
of percussions and- tinctured by 
marimba ostlnati; the mezzo teils of 
the dispossession of Bella Budge and 
her ’’dlminishina republic of ncris". 

In the finale the baritone puls the 
case for progress in 6greaipus falsetlo 
and to yelping horn ghssandi, both 
taken from Davies’s opera, The Mar- 
tyrdom of St Magnus (1976); then 
the mezzo, over dead slow marimba 
beats reminiscent of the end of the 
chamber work, Ave Marls Sttjh 
(1975), commences a last lament fw 

Iha 1—1 t-i. . . 


ediampleyd e^mel, thisjMtfrem the 

SifiS'e 1 ? ° f th ® at the Her - 


--E? ]^^abTeT' "TTnow^’what 

tQ Louis Malleus diSon in^ ab °«. b «t ffit re fl /! 

fy know what you’re talkina fl hni,t» 


r^ofi 01118 «*fe IIe s di te cti °n in the 
cr ® af j on i °f this remarkable film. As 
scriptwriter, and aetpr, Wallace 


alw derives fr„ m 


..Wn° W co* h cfX’ re ,aIk,n8 ab °“ 1 "' 

An entertaining script and two vir- 


ticntlon out of humb! 


ted States. . The appeal, is «*«■<> -- -o< 

“ ■ • of an Orcadian theme 


kld y j!'h a !l VS ' h M Silver i i«- 
laid with ivory chips on teak veneer- 

and the .ndEt.Hinul ai.>un —i ! 


the defeated inhabitants. 

Black Pentecost is certainly a key 
■work in the Maxwoll Davies «npn: 
it Is packed with gestures that' are 
entirely his own, it displays his- Jura* 
won techniques at Its most fluent and 
unproblematic, it. Unks the' two sym- 
phonies and is the biggest statement 

“* — -• <Jaualmv>(I in 


.{ft; in 1975 left Sie^ew Slfe * t SSS9i. aa H! obsessed with 
York theatre to work in Poland with S 10 ^ tko economic re- 

. exp 1 I ? men ! aI company of Jerzv ^ ke s .^ wn > most of us are 
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^idthe-Glfye. inheritance atpowvs •2?f <lr J do 9 material to an acting scrint 8 assuring to be told 

&«le, vMavq! bden Sed Sre ShaWn dW»yereci /fa HH ' teatit was as likely to en§ in Sfift 
' JJf^y^l^ri'appear -dSSw- witk 'S r i® ory ’-‘^ Swcho panza and ° Vwyana,- • :• oarai 8 

{jj? u ^nWWted- setwualVpfe^i^ oT SlSS 51 ® recreate -'under Mfclle’s ' H °wever,: two hours is more titan * 

this exhibjtlgn', even -.tnoilgh the fictlopalizad Ver- en 0 u 8h to make 1 these simnle nninh 

wluaN^tey.tans oCfromTirttiai f? 6 Se ^ wouldT untS^^^^^^^ 

brilhance to a tatty endi but they are ^ th the 8ce P dcJ 8m of a t man were not for Malle's ahn?#L e j 

unlikely to realise the cam^whiShas ' rfSif? «>nc®hj5 .In life: in^Udei h£ its paS 

rarC; - ° r unique ob^ whiS 0n ,l' fln i d h,s elcC frla blanket ? u P® fa m > oriti6n<»f differem^wls 1 ^ 
^ av * WwM'Mm the 5S ™ d impassioned rea ^ within the store w ea ri 

ppnod. The . catalogue ■ fhv ' yregory dcscribes beina buriprf A u« A aw are, after all. nf Z!. e ■ 


reafity within the story. We arp 
«L, a careftilly-- structured narrative 



"and learnFnf f 1 


?lwjJded r T MC -ES of. their situation. While 

laBSSKSS&i' 




1 geqtle 
senses 


ur an uitriumn mciue uvt«v, - 
many pieces of the last, decade. Yet 
It remains curiously unsatisfying - 
partly because of the relative uct « 
interest of the characters depicted 
(also a fault of Mackay Brown* 

• novel, amiable mosaic, through If is) 

and of a one-dimensionality ' o> 

. dramatic approach; chiefly because, 
in spite of Davies’s passionate. com- 
mitment to the ecological cause, tbs .. 
creative heat necessary to fu» 
work’s hybrid elements has nolqiJK 
■been generated. The playera un^ . 
Simon Rattle, and the accomrflww 
soloists, Jan DeGaetani and Midmc 1 
Rippon,. seemed to. find no undje 1 
difficulty in the score: It w**. 1 * 
exemplary Davies premiere, But. “J}‘ . 
usually on ‘such Occasions, the sun 1 ’ 
ence was not particularly bn tw cog® . 
of jts seat. ; ... .v - , 

. To complement the Festival 
Capital Radio, together wllh. J® ■ 
National ' Association, ■ for AjjJJ i 
Youth, is sponsoring : a Flay?™!! ;. 

. Competition. ThetoPl bete^cSte- . . 
gories", one for a :play wri« M J 
anyone under, the age of Io. J? 1 ■ . 
Prtzes pf £300. and & 00, th®W§ ■ 
tor writers over . 18, . with Pj^r. , , 
§00 and £400. iPfays phg# X a 
English,' and ioagei' than AS 
Entries: should; he sent . W ^PJr ■, 

. Radio brama- Ddpt, -Doke of YPJJ* ■ *.i 
Theatre, ,i;St Martin’s : I^». !v 
.bfefor^Ml ^ 



commentary 


Two cultures, two story-tellers 

Rv lamps Toll l“"" VillageS and ,heir inhabi - *elW rap or. a „c= - the total di™,™ 

By James JOII °^*he peasants from the Italian state 


Dryasdust 


By Stephen Koss 


~v « — D ■ . , , ...» rwnuiH Hum me uiuian siare 

Kosi recognized the difficulties of and its rulers. His experiences at Bv StPnhpn Ynec 

Christ Stopped al Eboll making a fflm of Levi's personal. Gaghono had in fact turned Levi into J epnen KOS S 

Camden Plaza episodic, reflective work in which an anarchist, even if later in life he ^ . " 

Camden Pla a VIS uai jmpressions, political comment returned to more orthodox nolitirat Tbe ChaIk Garden 

and ethnographical observations sue- oenea. “The slate", he wrote, “can- Roundabout Theatre Company 

ceed each other, shaped only by the not so,ve the problem of the south New York 

The Southern Question - La Ques- authors personality and the seou- because the problem which we call - 

done Meridionale - has dominated f nc e of the seasons of the year. s ln b y that name is none other than the If nnt »h* mn C . ^ 


done Meridionale - has dominated ?«», u ‘ ine , masons ot the year. “In mat name is none other than the If not the most innovative of off 
Italian life for the last hundred years; Lew’s fbook]", Rosi said in an inter- Problem of the state itself." Broadway's 

and ineach generation writers.po'i. film" “S'is flV sh ^‘ lh ' Rosi h clearly a, fascinated by the lishmenls! the RoundaSt ^ealre 
tical thinkers and artists - Salvemim, * her ®. 1 J a ^ rac n r and 1 mus j Peasant world as Levi was. His use Company surely qualifies as the most 

for example, and Gramsci and Carlo “g™ reflections and of peasants to play the part of doggedly dependable. Although it 

%L- h Z SnZZSgL 3,i y SL -1 Americaranl} 


, Ttin.il wt trtii 

by that name is none other than the 


ucr, - nave it.icL.icu un me gnp uucs mis oy peasants (and his ability to make a l,as not neglected American and 

between the two Italys, the adv- i ia°ii th ? ? ina,le u sl well-known actress like Irene Papas Eur °pean works, the Roundabout’s 

anced. rationalist north and the . dann 6 . tba >nto a convincing peasant) is bawd “nglophlle excursions have usually 

backward, ignorant, poor and super- Pj Whlch ° n a deep ob «reaiion of peasant worked best. The present season 

simous south. Carlo Levi s Christ jj e J“ ^ d ^ eyi s own r f" 81111 P easanl reality (as, for insl- 2P ened wfih a sturdjT production of 

Shopped at Eboli (now re-issued as a ^ !? p that f on ^ l . s constantly ance, when the peasants are caught Terence Rattigan’s X The Wfojfow 
King Penguin at £2.50) was one of J J ^ “nrlSSJ? belw f,f n |. he ^ H thunderstorm in the fields, and D °y and continues, below stairs, with 

the most famous as well as one of J™? oppressive interiors, the de- hasten to cover their most valuable Rotiigan’s 77ie Browning Version 

the most poetic and penetrating first- of thp 'ham h Dnd lhe T* Possession, the mule, before covering enterprisingly coupled with a one- 

hand accounts of the confrontation :e P ° f * he , 1 ? r ?J an t d ^ a R® ° uts . ,de - lheir own shoulders) and a respect acter b V J.M. Barrie, which the 
between tvyo cultures and two econo- ^ tha - l Car!o . ^ for !heir individuality. Indeed one of company is better equipped to hand- 
les Levi, a member of the anti- '«• h L“ PL ima " !y 8 P a,n J er: «« themes of both the book and the ^ It is not so much tbatthe Round- 

Fascist resistance from the start ™ e . ** lm be 8 ins and ends with shots fi 1m s the trnn hpfiwMti tka . 1 ^ i about lartfs the. fneilitiac (nr t> 


Winslow 


j-irnar. S ,y ^ar“ hii W*? 'oSJ ‘SW’ “ sa s 

political dissident to a remote and *j“ a ! awaren «s helped him to sur- Kipling’s Bandar-log, the chatterina effort - 

poverty-stricken area of Lucania. ^ ve tb f boredom and frustration of monkeys In the Jungle Book) and In its main a ,„u* ^ 

miles from the main-line station at hls f x,e - . Tbe result is a work of the peasants whom they re card as Romidalmnt™?^ « nSS? it ° rlU , n i ’ the 

Eboli: "Christ never came this far. ft**™ 18 be8U »y- 04W«JH>. itt in- being P outside <ZtmJ San it? Sfft cS^gSES 9 fKS 

nor did time, nor the individual soul. J 8 *** 8 " 1 5, and !l ? c surr °unding land- Levi is poised between the two clas- Baanold’s 1955 comedv 

= 7 f^^r n ^v e „ l a; io h , ;s?o f rr s ' ,o ^ £; h d » sbar arAsssSE 

Some thirty-five years after Levi SWttSXST*— EPSaifeSSS 


his film V r vun . J us ‘ me ngnt combination of much about the creakv dot for 

1970s on the 19?(h as s?en from he ^ almost . relu u c - Wbile making the film, Rosi tells °* P vin g awa y the mystery. Fes. 

1940s. In his next fihn aftc7 Christ lSrf ) k5 i J? ,h ® • took me towards a more lyrical the audience, however, would be un- 
Stoaned m pi 3? SSL! i the v,lla 8 e - a ? he finds himself narration than my other films. And ablc to puzzle It out by the end of 

tncat nalitrfilUi i- ■ thn first ncl 11FUU I «^_« 


Few in 


first act. With its heavy symbol- 
wd stock dharactw, The Chalk 


ClfluaH :r . 1 W11IL.II i^cvi s tUUriCOUS SCCDIICISm 

wnn* .i and an . d tbe sons wbo at the peasants* superstitions and cre- 

fortunpB in P? T i h t0 5 eek liiei , r . dulit y E ives way both to respect for a 
In l Christ St0 PP* d at Eboh system of beliefs totally different 
linlp 5 u l 8 w -j r,d . s J ,n ver y from his own * and to a mixture of 

S „ “SSS by ou.tade influences, sympathy and despair. This is very 

brine* n ^? r d ,n ijS 1 ?’ as the r fl m wel1 brou 8ht out in one of the cen- 
thlfnnul skl, I ful, y- e ?cape from- tral scenes of the film (which is also 
Sf,tE * *) 0 P eIess ? ociel X of the an example of the skill with which 


too lyrically beaufiflil, the colours 9 a fi tsn ^ jirtdtelaWe, ; fromLafortv to' 
too pure, the children too* pretty, the Neverthofess, W this© highly 

music by Piero Piccioni too liishiy capable hands, it te a rivering enter- 
Mahlerian for this bleak landscape, ' Moment.- ‘ ' 

and the dog Barone, though an ex- Irene Worth, “absent in manner 
cellent actor, would never have spent, but riot in mind”, dominates die Pro- 
a n ight out with the wolves as Carlo ceedings . as Miss . Madrigal, the sole 

Levis d6ff in fhp hnnlr HiH Rni it 1 c- imnlfnaitt . (a. il. j— u __ . 


tne enclosed, hopeless society of the 
south could only come by emigration 
to America rather thfln, as now, to 

■L fi!S rth of J taI y* ^ fi«m makes 
us feel very directly the Infinite re- 

motencss. cultural, spiritual and 


) fluttering perfection . by 
i Cummings. .The •; pyro- 
child, ' agea “fourteen: but 


US feel verv direct V ihp « ■ v \ * l T mayor - a aumeni village taxi, or the intensity, maniacal child, ' aged “fourteen- but 

moteness e ^culturar <niri?S te »nH ty P! cal K exam Pl e lh j® i u mp ed : u P With which the villagers experience backward^ “,1s beyond belief, arid her 
geographical nf Hiioniria^H P et ^ bour 8 e °i s l ,° whom rascism an eclipse of the sun, remain in the doting elders are- scarcely more credi- 
ts grapnical, of these dilapidated gave an opportunity for power and mind.. ;■ ble, 6ut that deduct deter either 

■ ... of these -justly celebrated actresses, 

A. RJ A. n wb ?: p 1 « y °PP osJte each other with 

alHitting the gates of mercy • - '■ 

. • j. > lighted, serves as a shadow-bo* for 

,|i * ; * f lster > more sympathetic to the dis- . Why then Is It that Skirmishes is so their performances. These are more 

By Harold Hobson • if®!? jf«. nio aer, u B ^ t tber ®, 8 a impfessive? It is, I think, because in evenly matched and thus more satis- 

UPSOn further difference between them. Miss Hayes’s work we have .perhaps fymg than the over-acclaimed part- 

J«. a H, despite her disgust for the first time, djflay that nebs the nersnip of Christopher Plummer arid 
and hatred, remains with the old contemporary British theatre from a James Efri Jones uptown i A Othello. 


Skirmishes 
Hampstead Theatre 


gas Hayes, geatly praised 9 

both pitjfol and pitiless, she has children, whom she cannot areremovabfe hecSuM^thev TreS,: tb e n,ldd J®‘ cl «* to ran 

of h SiSf rdl E al Hejvman was accused neglect; she cannot possibly stay with caused by wriiethina undefined cal* Wtath 
defended, himself, by htfSother: and whStl her exbalmted, ^ 

have ««®,? >uld ncV ® r Personally sleepless. vituperative siater, ih a very altered: 1 Mlai'. Hayes' 

uj.; (he ' ears -of a Puritan, movttg scene, begs her to retaain to this facile oDtimism. and faces with, K _ s !5‘ 


hflwp J # « F° ulcl neVer Personally: - sleepless, vituperative, sister, lh a- very altered: 1 Mia 
ve ait off the- ears of a Puritan, movlrig scene, begs her to retaain to this facile op 
b n,ad ® sterner stuff, give her a few days rest, shcreplies that out eouivoed 
that s /r 1nK8 ! from nothing. It Is true she must go home by the npxt train, tragedy in ] 
mbhe* n “ ndt anything in Skir- Full of venom and weariness Jean damental cor 
aB the atoning resumes her hated task: and without women grow 
'ifeu!!!i 5,° f a bab y Edward ' Bond's direct statement, or any comment inevitably wh 

HUMhol * ,1 «_*l £ .-.I • 


old and disgustinj 
len everything not 


nous , -earner msr'settfenrrher sag- 
ith- ring jowla and, invests-. her iiuea with 
tne foe. resonance of Pinter. Her sensible 
nnj shoes, and, frumpy. clothes may. have 
ana been calculated to remind a New 
that York audience of Mrs Jean Harris, a 
u i?® 81 folk-heroine similarly “cut off 
lot- [from] her golden past". But the 
? is resemblance goes deeper. Miss Mad- 
hat ri»d .remarks that her Hfe bag had “a; 


JT»- onnUind. ■ ^hi, powerful and urifDrgiVing'play- 111 ^ 011 : 


tied- dyii 
Paralysed 


tt courage; and courage, even, or Next month foe British Film Institute 
^aps especially, when.it stands will publish for the first time a guide 

1° t“- National FBni AtohJve‘s*col- 
^ys .an exhilmation , and^a joy., lection of stills, posters arid designs 

: M ^ t K!« H ^ pStead T f e ^ re 37 *P°° Sims from aU over the wffi 

If? ^ frpm 1895 to the present day* 

s complete pessimism, bdr de- are . reDrftsenfed.T F.arh Jin 


sideratiori, “Anouilh ' replies: ,- in • the nial of the steadfastness' of the nbb£ shw^e^iTetrior '^^r of^leS^S ‘ 
W w- Ity 9f -kunisii : nttureT and hir ns- ■ 

thjS'?* aftef an oltTwondah^ho Is sufficiency of love; sees nd other pudia^on of. modern sendinehtsllty', with ™ codln« 0 svstemto indtatel?. 
SSPir, 'wlidni. she Wes ’ solution than death.” This thought and evasion. -The playis magnificent- rtaterfaUfs® 
i'SSgA **** ^bt-ilh's.wdrli,Tnd ly acted bv,all (hwWS. none : 
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New Oxford books: 
Literature 
i & Theatre 

The Royal 
! Shakespeare 
Company 

A History of Ten Decades 

Sally Beauman 

. The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre In Stratford-upon-Avon 
was opened on 23 April 1870. This 

■ book chronicles lhe life of that 

’ I thastreandlls acting companies 
: I from that time to lhe present day, 
when, as lhe Royal Shakespeare 
Company, they have become 
International ly cal sbra ted as on a of' 
the great acting com pan las of the 
world. *1 find SallyBeauman'a book 
very remarkable. . . . Ills a 
fascinating book.' Pater Brook. 
illustrated £12.95 

The Complete 
Poems of 
Heinrich Heine 

A Modern English Version 

Hal Draper 

This major new translation at last 
provides the English-speaking 
reader with the opportunity to 
experience the enormous range of 
Heinrich Heine’s work. Mr Draper's 
versions com a as close as possible 
to reproducl ng In faithful verse 
renderings the complete corpus of 
a major poet In another language. 

•C20 3 June 

John Donne; ' ; • 

The Divir^Poems 

Edited by Helen Gardner 

This (s the fi ret paperbac k ad Won , 
of Dame Helen Gardner's . . 

Important book, the second edition 
of which was published In 1 87Bi 'ft 
Is a pl eestrre to observe and 
record how very well Helen 
, Gardner's original work In the first 
■' edition has wofn. ... All students of 

Donneerelnestimablyinthedabt . 
of Helen Gardner,' 

Modern Language Review. 1 

Paperback ES.60 Oxford English 
Texts 27 May 

Medieval Writers : 
dnd their Woric 

. Middle English Literature 
and Its Background/ 
1100-1500 

J,;A. Burrow 

This Introduction to medieval : : 
writers begins with a surveyor lhe 
historical, socle!. Intellectual, a^d V: =.. 

• Writer slike Chaucer ^nd tfle " . ' . ■ 
Gawaln poat worked. It goes on io 
explain the complexities of ' 
language development dicing the 
period , and examines the different 

■ ways 1 n wh Ich writers expressed 
themselves. £9.95 paperback 
£3.95 OPUS 

Selected Poems 

John Montague ; • , - 

Thfeis a selection made by ihe -r : 

poet himself from hls earned ; - ! ' ' 
col|ecliohs (ridw out of print) 

Including Thorough Fipfd, A Stow 
Dance, Poisoned Lands, end The ■ 
Great Ctoak>W\h some new • i. 

pdemsas welUn 1979 John .■ ; 
M.oritaguewasihp winner of the 5 .: 

Poetry Sdqiety's Alice Hiirit Bartlett 
Ayvard.' £5,95 - j- t 1 • 

Oxford 

University Pres? ; yV 
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eammen tary 


Les tres riches oeuvres 


By Robert Halsband 

X? e AH * be branch 
Illustrated Booh, 1700-1914 

| Pierpont Morgan Library 

n^u French Illustrated 

SriWn "j exh *W*Jon of 

striking breadth and richness, opened 

on April *8 in the marble grandeur 
of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

- About 100 books are on show, 
supplemented by engraved prims in 
various stares and by drawings. Most 

jJuSfi ,S . S J* 0W ? “m«s from the 
collection of Gordon Ray, who over 
the past thirty years has collected 
[inter alia) more than 2,000 French 
dlustrnted books, a collection im- 
nvallcd at least in the United Stales. 
About 400 of these will be enshrined 
in a sumptuous two-volume cata- i 
HHf *®.5 e Published in the autumn 

| b v PrL U ™ ry ,“ nd Cornel1 Univeisi- 
tv Press. Wliat can now be seen in 

the glass cases of the Library, then 

!$L cr $ me de la cr *me\ and air- 
conditionmg should keep the show 

“"li/it closes in 

me numld midsummer of July 31. 

The books ip the exhibition support 

hihtir?nhl? ra BCC SP led optoon of 

th V , nch illustrated 
books, from the 18th century on 

ESP* “P resei »t «»e summit of 
book-making; and that the Illustra- 
tions themselves parallel the excel- 
fttench art. Few Br!ists of the 
"yi®” missing from those who 
SSPM S®*“y texts shown here. 
TJi«e Include two outstanding works 

S ar i y r ^ coco: *■“ animal pain- 

UtefS? 5 r V 4 *°nti5ne’i 
ranies ' and- Bouchers for Mo life re \ 
plajB. "Hie 1762 illustrations by Elsen 
for La Fontaine’s Coates et nouvelles 
jlow with a delicate eroticism com- 

^ fl fht ^ ra 8 onard ’ s 1795 plato 
for the same work. A sentimental 
and more voluptuous style can be 

J52L 1 ? P 5 ld ' hon ' s illustration for a 
poem by Bernard at the end of the 
century. Not until 1826 did the 

SjHjSj appear full-blown 1 In 
DclacToix a illustrations ' for Faust, 

j2SJ n U J h ®8 ra P h » a medium that 
encouraged the artist to execute as 
well, as to design hfs illustrations 

jftjL* Pj,®*?® for U Corbeati (1875) 
in that medium, a masterpiece -of 

fl3ra 6 Sl 0nis / vis W' anticipate the 
llY*?, de pelntre. In that genre of 

Sw?/ - a,so Cafed flvre 

d artiste ^ the poet and the artist are 
equal partners. Few examples are so 
g«essflil as Bonnard's Version of 
JHMP s PfolMemenl (1000), exhl- 
^ £here In full splendour, Like 
°¥uSr LaUt, J?’ ®°hnard could 
? t 5®f raphlc Illustration with 
P n X ed so as . to make them 
bw-: Then; with eighteen ex- 

Se1n 0f ife ! ^ d ,^ a ^ ubU8hed 

^ween iyoo and |he First World 

S hIbil iP" concludes its 

lhrou ^ more than two 
centuries_of superlative book rif>«i Bn 


bought only by the aristocracy and 

,, the y« r that the 
rrench Revolution erupted, the 

fie Issued a lavish volume 
entitled Monument du costume. . . . 
P u *. wit* 1 . the rise of the bourgeoisie 
in the nineteenth century, a much 
wider public bought illustrated books 
and magazines as well - which have 
been called “democratized books” - 
and prints collected in albums. 
Daumier's and Oavami’s various 


. «Z7 , vjuvarni s various 

Mries, for example, were enjoyed by 
™ r y.? ,fl ? ses «<l professions held 
Up to ndicule, satire being a sort of 

JSEJZ Swift W , r , 0te) “wherein be- 
generally discover every- 
body s face but their own.” In the 
twentieth century the wheel has 
“7® 5SJ with livres de peintre 

“g-g 

- i 


hibition Professor Ray departs some- 
Jf ?.iif ro l ra ,h ? traditional concept of 

Pr«n ? ei, , book I '' As defined by 

Frank Weitenkampf, the illustration 
must relate to both text and typogra- 
phy. If neither is present, can the 
plates be called book illustrations? - 
or are they not rather collections of 
lithographs published and sold as a 
inite and bound book-fashion? When 
thus gathered between hard covers 
they bave_been called “lithographic 
albums . One exception, perhaps, is 
sixteen plates of amies 
from Hamlet, for the play illustrated 
is so well known that the viewer’s 
memory provides the literary text. 
However brilliant the social, topog- 
raphical. and political lithographsof 
some nineteenth-century artists 
“SS® aot illustrated books. But 


Facing the music? 


'VC.. ,r.V '“wauweu DGOKS. but 
why quibble, when Professor Ray’s 

fSS defin ‘ tl0n has added to the 

SUCh a " abundance of 





>y By David Profumo 

in ... 

1* Pennies from Heaven 
® Various Cine mas 
if 

a In making MOM’s first original 

1 J52*2i o r «"***? y ears > director 
s Herbert Ross and writer Dennis Pot- 
c ter have put 19 million dollars to 
s brave use, for they have produced an 
>s extravagant musical fable that anato- 
d mires and transforms the whole 
i tradition of Hollywood musical extra- 
vaganzas. The- musical numbers are 
; £®‘ l ' kno ' vn classics, but the pioneer- 

°L th f S film lieS in It* 
B3°+g- of the iyTics the 

actud conditions of life in the period 

Sfe'SeffS® 

Potter has managed to translate 

SEnS 01 * sbt : part BBC SBrics 

Idinm? h S°B M f uth ® ntlc American 
™ ffl ' but Pennies from Heaven is 
not so much a reworking of the 
as a new concept 

aJS of a fibn - Arthur 

(Steve Martin) is a stru gg ling sheet- 
music salesman whose worldly ambi- 

™,c j S m p P en , his ow u shop; but 

JS?y£ru J™ more than h « 

want livelihood - it also provides 

eJSs’Kth K h » ,e irn . a » na tive exist- 
ence, for he believes m the euphoric 1 

SSrahif « S .° n8S h ° pe - ddles - ?n the I 
pursuit of ecstasy away from his sex- 

oer^ he C «Mt tran Sif® ( J essiM Hhr- ' 
per) he seduces Eileen, a virainal 
teacher (Bernadette Peters), whom . 
he abandons when pregnant, only to i 

™ e ta P c£ 8 o mm “ 8 P™* i 

.nH^S 8 J ^V hllr ’ s -imaginative 5 


! MasBft'uaw 

■ mwtsSSS 

ence s expectations.) The song's 2- 
St optumsm is the epitome of 
Arthur’s fantasizing. ' 

By contrast to the brightly-lit 
musjeal numbers. Depression exis" 

mptnnh l ^ P if Se 2 ted as literal| y ^ 
S»!? P t° r '^- 1,y dark * whirling dance 
snaps back into near-static swies of 
dialogue that intensify the claus- 

a°J?u°V \ Tt* fi,m opens hi 

Arthurs dreary bedroom with his 
joyless pre-breakfast attempt at pas- 

fsti? rfrt, J rf ,j ?* and J t j s charactcr- 
istic of the film s method of rehears- 

SS,. 118 thBmes , that . later, the blind 
girl s murder takes place in view of a 
hoarding advertising the bruised fea- 
tures of Carole Lombard in Love 

nOtflM r. f i « « ■ 


' ■3, itncr, ine mmd 

girl s murder takes place in view of a 
hoarding advertising the bruised fea- 
tures of Carole Lombard in Love 
Before Breakfast, quickly echoed by 
a shot of the corpse's blackened eye. 
Elsewhere, too, legendary pictures of 
tn . e depression are revitalized: several 
of Edward Hopper’s atmospheric 
paintings are recreated, including 
Nighthawks” and “New York 
Theatre”. 

After the latter, Arthur in a cine- 
ma watches Fred Astaire and Gin- 
ger Rogers performing “Let’s Face 
i? 1 ® ™ U . S . 1C And Dance” in the 1934 


SFttS£^ h0 * desiBn 

Tbo time span of the show points 
IjP WJ lrooy iri fiM book-makinS^and 
s S SS5 n K r8 'u Durij, 8 theTflghnSn 

: jb jrerjod, bool;s were pbjets % lIS e. 

' C^P«llU' Np 7t- 
Readers ere invited to Idenritv #»-■ 

folK ,hr ® e Quotaticms which 

“Jfwand tq send us -the ansWerTso 

r *f y ‘ <hls office not later, 

than June 11. A prize of £10 u 

offered for. the : first comet set of 

S.iKSS2. wi nls<? be 

' 1_ "“Wd "Author, Author” 
2, ,be e ? ve, “R®- should be addres- 
sed to the Editor. Time* T 



- i ,, j i; -^'.AMthor," Authimh . . • ■ ■ 


55* ..“® twe ® n two diBtinct , repre- 
hori 11 , as , of act,on - often slow 
P ataI P ro §ress of the story, 
JES£ J n ,ts nastiness, is energized by 
explosive vertical irruptions 8 where 
^aractera enact elaborate dance 

193n« neS t0 t r e n uslc of celebrated 

a but one Instance, 
llR^ynch" the words of 
original recordings, with the effect of 
bizarre ventriloquism as the charac- 

!h!?c ? en * a,ly r «“t themselves into 
the situations of their fantasies. 

As with the drama of. Brecht 
♦£ er 5i ,s an fionic aptness in 
*6 be tween each P song and 

the ostensible circumstnnrpe 3 *u_ 

plot S ur™mdlngS2^“5? 

Arthur has his request for a 

pssss 

8,111 n,ordan t variety of these 
choZ^„K°.H Se K qven “ s ' ^utifSly 

entertainment and provides some vin 

1 SS»te , SBiisaS 

: 

2JS® ¥P two versions of the song ' 
__®2 “i? 001 . Boaven", but si«nif> ( 

neither 1C fhat n; , f 


film Follow the Fleet , and, enrap- 
tured, he leads Eileen into an idea* 
heal dance on the sill of their dne- 

E2Rfr'* h ® ° ld black-and-white 
movie fills our screeri, 1 too, and for a 
moment the fugitive duo, in Metro- 
colour, appear as In a trompe-l'oell 
to have escaped both the film they 
ve mimicking and the film in which 

they feature, twirling out into our 
own auditorium, before being un- 
cannily absorbed into a full-scale re- 
construction of the original classic, to 
-flnisn the routine by peering out at 
us through ranks of canes and top- 
pers, imprisoned in the medium of 
tneir fantasy. It is at once a complex 
ana marvellously provocative exam- 
ple of film-mnking, realizing a com- 
mon experience of cinema-goers - 
that sense in which the seeing of 
something . on film persuades the 
viewers they can, in part, manage 
the same thing themselves. 


SiZga" v L ‘r u B *njcn is mimed to 
perfection by .the destitute AaSrta 


cassfafeKES 

* tBKffSS'S-'S 


■ ocz#.' i ine 

sohitron and results, will appear on 

I Fancy what a game of chess would 
! «* he chess men had passions 
and intellect, more or less small arid 


2 'Mr Feathernest was a little neftlsrl 
?j that he was to be the 

Amg j rook, but smoothed his wrink- 
led brow on being , assured thit no 
mauvaife plaisatuerie was Intehded. - 

3 Lo ng dief he meditate. Then: his 
sombre dedstop taken, heTsuS 1 
moned his two!; tp?chboarfirs| . a^l 


Competition. No67 

Winner: Jane Elder ■ 

Aifswetrs; 

a ®{ her form to the utijaert ' 
and b thL n w 0f ^ old r °und her neck 

George . Eliot, 

• ■* I'V -f Chaptef ll/ 


kS'" is r * ® ius . . i i. . v 

j., , u.f,' - 


! P&Si 

*. Geprge du Maurier, Trilby. 

■ ^ rie v fite. Wat Between: 

j >.v v % ■ 1 


14 .« "I vhij, xii uaii f 

of the same thing themselves. 

' ' S|5 ve Marlin seems to miss some 
i«, i?ii i e psychological modulations that 
iy ms lead role oners. He is known in 
Anjenca . fl s a clean-cut comedian, 
m and this is an adventurous piece of 
j casting for him, but despite hla.su- 
, Pfro dancing he never coriveys a 
i- plausible relation between his infan- 
5: P le idealism and the bastardly way 
m which he behaves towards women. 
as his unhappy wife, Jessica Harper 
o. masterfully , underplays, and, wide- 
|t eyed > as a rabbit in a snare in the 
'. fa ce of. his insistent sexuality, wins 
s, sympathy by dint of her quiet. Jwrror. 
a-' fliit -the • trfumph of characterization 
n !?., found -In i Bernadette Pelen's 
. “teen, which , she interprets with a 
delicate insight, transforming the 
schoolmarm of latent sensuality into 
f toughened madame who never re- * 
; treats to the stereotype of the noble 
whore,' but remains vital and alluring 
; jn taniish, the : ohe oasis of survive 
. n a desert of victims, . ' 

'. Pennies From' Heaven is a disturb- 
ing and clever film, a fousical fantasy 
that grimly shows how popular music 
.<??: bo brought to collide with Indi- 
vidual imagination. Considering the 
cnosen historical setting, what seem* 
to Pe curiously lacking from this rag- 
put of adultery, penury and prostitu- : 
tion ls ; the sense of political commit- 
ment that Potter normally brings tp Ws 
arresting morality plays, Occasional • 
wwes ,in momentum,;; though, are 
compensated for by the several visual 
; de force that establish' this as a . 
him which exposes.. the Ways, that 
marketed fantasy-lpyades thelife of the • 
mind and jhq; imagination ■bf’Hiei 
■,.i .... - A .> . • 

• 'r -'.•'"■.v. • : •-■i . . ■ . 


to the editor 


Allusion in Poetry 

Sir, - In Iris review (May 7) of 
John Hollander’s The Figure of 
Echo, John Bayley cites, among 
other examples of allusion in poetry, 
the case of Keats changing “the 
viewless winds" of Measure for 


Measure into “the viewless wings of 
Poes^” in the “Ode to a Night- 
ingale": 

Away! Away! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy .... 

He argues that this change from 
winds to wings involves an Impover- 
ishment of sense - how can wings be 
invisible? he asks - and that Keats is 
misinterpreting “viewless” as mean- 
ing blind, the suggestion being that 
Poesy “does not know where she is 
going”. 

This particular idea does not “ring 
a bell" with me, but that may be a 
personal reaction.' However, what 
Professor Bayley does not mention is 
a rather more important echo both 
of sound and sense, which in its turn 
leads to others. The words in ques- 
tion are from “The Progress of 
Poesy, a Pindaric Ode" of Thomas 
Gray, himself the most echoing of 
poets: 

Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy 
The secrets of the abyss to spy . . . 

He saw; but blasted with excess of light. 
Closed his eyes in endless night. 

• It is of course Milton who is referred 
to here. So although I doubt if Keats 
thought Poesy was blind, I believe 
that he certainly had in mind the 
blindness of Milton - “eyeless in 
£? Z0 ’’ ~ and in particular the first 
fifty-five lines of the third book of 
Paradise Lost , in which the poet in- 
vokes the light that has been denied 
to him by his blindness, in spite oF 
which he nightly takes flight through 
me darkness to the Muses and to 
Sion: 

as the wakeful Bird 

Sings darkling, and In shadiest Covert hid 
iunes her nocturnal Note. 

In Milton’s poem it is the nightingale 
[hat is darkling, in the “Ode to a 
Nightingale" it is Keats himselF - 
Darkling I listen" - who is prepar- 
ing to fly to the nightingale on his 
viewless wings". 

So I agree that Keats was partly 
neanna ■'viewless" as meaning blind 
but I inink this did not prevent him 
from also using it in the Shakespear- 
ean sense of "invisible”. There Is no 
great poetic difficulty about wings 
being invisible, especially when it is 
*? rds . “ or thoughts - that are 
winged, from the Inca Htcpbevra of 
JJPteer ^to Shakespeare’s' Chorus in 

Thus with Imagin’d wing our swift scene 
i - , . files 

in motion of do less celerity 
Than that 'Of thought. 

. To return to the ‘‘viewless winds" 
or Claudio’s speech in Act HI of 
Measure for Measure, the whole of 
teat speech must have been in 
Keats g mind when he was Compos- 
ing his Ode, only he' has turned its 
argument upsjde-down. Claudio says: 

The weariest ahd most loathed, worldly 

life 

tnat age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
J-an lay on nature, Is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.- ' 

v eats the- other hand is "half , in 

love with, easeful death", and wants 

to: ... 

?jPsde far away, dissolve and quite forget 

weariness, the fever and die fret 
™re, where men sit and hear, each other 


ingale odes are to an exceptional 
extent poems about poetry, allusive 

“with heiBhte "® d ‘tegrae. and that 
with no middle flight intend to 
soar . Hence the special interest of 
tile example chosen by John Bayley. 

CHARLES MADGE. 

28 Lynmouth Road, London N2. 

t 5* r, ,7 i oha Bfl ytey in his review of 
John Hollander’s The Figure of Echo 
(May 7) quotes these lines from 
Hardys “Afterwards": 

And a crossing breeze culs a pause In Its 

t:h .l i oulrollings. 

till they rise again, as they were a new 

bell's boom. 

and he suggests that Hardy’s poem 
‘is not a culturally ghostly poem. 
... It puts us in touch not with the 
poetic past but with the poet him- 
self. . . * In fact, Hardy is playfully 
echoing a very familiar phrase from 
the gospels (eg “and the third day he 


e,| VTO “I'- WHIU UQV IIC 

shall rise again”, Mark 10, 34). And 
aS i at . one Hardy scholar has 
noticed, Hardy also alludes to Gray’s 
Elegy in “Afterwards”. 

TOM PAULIN. 

Department of English, University 
Park, Nottingham. 

The American 
Purple Finch 

Sir, - I view with some consterna- 
tion the claim by p. C. Damant 
(Letters. April 30) that Muriel Sin- 
ger's The Children's Book of Amer- 
ican Birds can be used as confirma- 
tory evidence that the American pur- 
ple finch Is in fact a linnet. 

Does not this Damant cove know 
that The Children's Book of Amer- 
ican Birds was written not by Muriel 
Singer but by Sain Patterson, a 
wretched hack who would do any- 
thing for a hundred dollars? How.-L- 


a H d se £ ** * s *° ,b ' s internalised 
object that in autoerotic gratification 
and narcissistic stales a withdrawal 
takes place. Concurrently, from birth 
onwards, a relation to objects, pri- 
marily the mother (her breast), is 
present.” 

Ts this seeing the infant as “a 
stranger to love ’7 

One of Klein’s disagreements with 
Freud was that where he believed 
that “Hatred is older than love", she 
was convinced that love, as well as 
hatred, was present from the begin- 
ning. 

HANNA SEGAL. 

3 Lyndhurst Road, London NW3. 

‘Levitation’ 

Sir, - In spite of the “fantastic 
flushes of critical appreciation, 
Adam Mars-Jones's review of Cynth- 
ia Ozick’s Levitation (April 23) irks 
by its wanton use of paradox and 
urbane fantalsle verbale concealing 
atavistic “thoughts" quite unaccept- 
able for the level of discourse ex- 
pected from the TLS. Witness: 
Cynthia Ozick is a woman, Jewish 
and a New Yorker; these conditions 
in combination might be expected to 
produce a narrow art, if any at all." 
Luckily Cynthia Ozick does over- 
come her supposed handicaps of sex, 


ask you, can one trust the ornitholo- 
gical expertise of a man who - as 
Corky Corcoran pointed out - 


ethnicity and habitat brilliantly. But 
must the implications always be; how 
odd! Should wit and literary style 
still charge so much 7 

SETH L. WOLITZ. 

Department of Slavic Languages, 
University of Texas at Austin, 
Austin, Texas 78712. 

The Ethics of 
Abortion 

Sir,' — I have 'read with " 'much 
interest comments concerning ' the 
abortion issue in the TLS, particular- 


human and is necessary for the sur- 
vival of the species. It is not para- 
sitic. ^ 

THOMAS L. JOHNSON. 

Department of Biological Sciences, 

c 7 ■ , , Wash 'ngton College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 22401. 


Women’s Suffrage 

Sir. - Kyril FitzLyon says in his 
review of Juhani Paasivirta's Finland 
and Europe (May 7) that Finland 
was the first country in the world" 
to give women the vote, in 1906. In 
Europe, perhaps, though only a year 
ahead of Norway; but not In the 
world. New Zealand did so in 1893 
and Australia in 1902, and the 
American state of Wyoming had 
done so back in 1869. * 

LEONARD NEWMAN. 

103 Commercial Street, London 


Hugh Miller 

Sir, - Perhaps Owen Dudley 
Edwards (April 2) is right in terming 
Hugh Miller's politics "roughly the 
same as those of that other voluble 
nineteenth-century educationist of 
Scottish antecedents, T. B . 
Macaulay”. But Miller, for one, 
surely would have been horrified to 
hear of it. In his Macaulay on Scot- 
land: A Critique (1857), Miller 
argued that Macaulay’s partisan 


‘Bernini in 
France’ 

Sir, - On my return from abroad I 


found Cecil Gould’s letter (April 16) 
in answer to my review (March 19) 
of his book Bernini in France. Let 


Where palsy shakes a few, sad, jastgrey 

youth grows pale,' and spectre- 
thin, and dies . . . .' 

2*^9, „opt* for jifo, ^ Keats for 


' ^ ‘v, ior me, ,. J^eats ior 

• gatb. . Gray in "The Progress , . of 
^, 0eS i^ J eVo * fes ; tbe ills that await 
' JParitfrid, but in Miltonic vein turns 


V ^ try ..for, sti^ngth. tp endure 

iMp'* tecble Trace what fils await, ■ . , . . 
: DteSi*’ “*4 o enury ‘ the tacks Of Fain, 
‘vAS 0 #i an 4.?°f T( ? w ’ B weeping train, 

.. . k ftna Daatli, sadreftige from (he stbmu 

•.■‘•'tii-.iisJLi - • ••• '"- of fate! 

" -SS.tP?. . cbmplaiat. ■ my sods, . disprove. 


iv WvPrdgrtsi of Poesy" *nd u Moht. 


“writes a novelette, three short stor- 
ies, and ten thousand word; of a 
serial for one of the all-fiction maga- 
zines under different names every 
month"? 

As far as I am concerned. Sir, the 
matter is still open. 

JACK ADRIAN. 

Clematis Cottage, Bradley, near 
Malvern, Hereford and Worcester, 

‘The Tropical 
Traveller’ 

Sir, - The splendid lyric quoted by 
John Hatt in The Tropical Traveller 
and held suitable by your reviewer 
Dervla. Murphy (April 3m for the 
entertainment of non-Engltsh-speak- 
-ing tribesmen is even more splendid 
in a fuller version: 

The 'sexual life of the camel 

-Is odder than anyone thinks; • • 

.It can only be satisfied- fully 
By going to bed with the Sphinx, 

:'N «w the Sphinx has an. external prince - 
That is choked by the sands of the Nile: 
Hence the- hump .on the back .of the camel 
And the Sphinx’s inscrutable smite. 

HARRY V. KEMP. 

Old Hall,. High NibthwaJte, near 
Ulverston, Cumbria. 

Melanie Klein 

Sir, - I have to protest .at the 
extraordinary distortion; Of Melanie 
Klejn’s.-view.qf the infant in Peter 
Lomas’s review (May 7) of Victoria 
Hamilton’s Narcissus and Oedipus. 

Lomas writes; "Melanie Klein . . 
seej the child as greedy, insatiable, 
hostile, .discontented, a stranger to 
: loVe, pushed reluctantly into reality 
by meana of anxiety and remorse for 
his cannibalistic Impulses. I would 
life to contrast (Ida with what -Klein 
actually said ahd wrote many, times. 
For . instance;. ln- ; The Origins of 
Transference • (1952)- she writes: 
“Autoeroticism . • arid, narcissism in- 
clude the ! love for ahd; relation with 
the ipternalfsed good , object Which, 
>itt nhntitnsv forms the loved' bodv 


hear of it. In his Macaulay on Scot- 
land: A Critique (1857), Miller 
argued that Macaulay’s partisan 
Whig account of the Highlanders, 
together with his personal repre- 
sentation of Scotland in the House of 
Commons, amounted to disloyalty to 
his Scottish heritage. For his part, in 
■ Printed . acknowledgment -of 
, /criticism directed toward me History, 
Macaulay characterized portions of 
Miller’s , book as “Idle and dishonest 
objections". ■ 

RANDOLPH BUFANO. 

746 17th Avenue, Menlo Park, 
California 94025. 


me apologize first to Mr Gould and 
to your readers: my typewriter - 
which should have known better - 
did indeed slip, and gave Paul Frfeart 
his brother's title of Chamhray. But 
my other alleged lapses 1 can't take 
quite so seriously. Gould accuses me 
of having said that Henry li inaugu- ~ 
rated the building of the Louvre, 
whereas this had been done by Fran- 
cis I. He is right about Henry and 
Francis, but wrong about me, who 
wrote that Henry II had started 
building it. Inauguration would have 
been appropriate to Francis 1, who 
commissioned the rebuilding plans, 
but then in his reign “on fit lomber 

g lus de I’ancien chateau qu*on n’en 
leva de nouveau”. So it was Henry 
II who started the building proper. 

1 cannot take up more of your 
space with such detailed considera- 
tion of Mr Gould’s several points. 
Even if he had been entirely correct, 
his quibbles would do little to modify 
the substantial criticisms which I „ 
made. 

JOSEPH RYKWERT. 
University of Cambridge, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, 1 Scroope Ter- 
race, Cambridge. 

Poetry 

Competitions 

Sir, - William S. Milne (Letters, 
April 23) asks if the Arts Council of ‘ 
Great Britain has ever heard of Cale- 
doniq, and appears lq .imply that vpe 
.have organized a poetiy-campitition. ,, 

^ Yea, We hsvo heard of Caledonia, " 
but, do, we are not running a poetry 
competition. . . ■ • . 

CHARLES OSBORNE. 

Arts Council of .Great Britain. 

• 9 Long Acre, London WC2. 


To assert that the young human, 
while, of necessity, living In the uter- 
us of his mother and deriving full 
nourishment from her is a parasite, is 
scientifically untenable. In his book 
General Parasitology (1973) Thomas 
Cheng points out that “Parasitism is 
defined as an intimate and obligatory 
relationship between two hotero- 
speclflc organisms (two different 
species) during which the parasite, 
usually the smaller of the two 
partners, is metabolically dependent 
on the host." The young human, as 
an embryo or foetus, is of the same 
spedes.as the mother and must ex- 
perience this relationship in the early 
phase of life. 

Vaughan Bowen attempted to im- 
ply that a preborn human, existing la 


Among this week’s contributors 


££■£• Alkander is Reader in the Philip Shbrhaso’s study of modern 

M«nriL^r Art Un,versi1 )' of Greek poetry. The Marble Threshing 

wanenester. . - Floor, has recently been reissued.. 


The Marble Threshing 


fgESSSiw r lK5 r 7 Ouw* Takb* most recent book is 

.tory at Westfield College, London. Greek Tragedy in Action, 1979. 


a nomospedfle relationship, might be 
considered as a parasite by citing a 
most unusual situation in which the 
adult male angler fish lives attached 
by Its .head- to the female angler/ 
deriving its- full adurj^trieri^'ftfrm; 
her, and claims that' this homospeci- 
fic relationship is parasitic. But fs it? 
A parasite is also an organism that 
harms its host to some degree, thus 
distinguishing this form of sxiitence 
from other symbionts, such as 
mutualisfic qnd commensal forms. 
Does the male angler harm the 
female artgler, or Is this unique rela- 
tionship mutilallstic, serving -to aid 
both organisms aria the survival of 
this species?- ; • 

’ ' the argument that ; because all 
nourishment is derived from .'the 
mother by the unborn human it Is 
therefore to be considered parasitic 
is to. ignore the fret that for most, of 
human history all nourishment Was 
. derived from the ; mother for. some 
time after ^ birth, the. child existing 

• -*A*fcaiA Mill* h AelnarJ. ' L>> 


Anthony Burgess’s most recent 
novel is Earthly Powers, 1980. 

J. M. Cooking’s Proust: Collected 
essays on the waiter and his art Will 
be published shortly. • 

.Claire Cross's most recent book is 
Church and People, 1450-1666, 1976. 

Simon Dioby is the author, of War 
Horse and Elephant in. the, Delhi Sul- 
janate , 1977. ,• . 


Ralbiqh Trevelyan’s books include 
Rome '44: The Battle for the Eternal 
City , 19R1; 

Bernard Wasserstein is Director of 
the Tauber Institute at Brandeis Uni- 
versity and author of Britain and the 
Jews of Europe 1939-1945, 1971. 

if Ziman is Professor of Physics 
at the University of Bristol. His Puz- 

pA&Tb7m and a, ^'“ > 

F ' v .• 


TheNew 


only ort : mother's milk ■ gaWea ' by 
suckling. But no pne atfompts to. call. 
» pewborn or older, child a "parasite, 

- • All placental mammals begin their 
lives in a natural, dependent and 
intimate ^relationship ./ with their 
-mothers. The humanls ho fexceptioti. . 
.The iqtra-uterine phase of existence 
is a positive/ healthful and essential 
' nart of the- life" nf f»nrh InHloirtnol 


Dennis Duncanspn Is President of the 
Royal Society of Aslan Affairs. ' 

Hamid Enayat is : a Fellow of St 
Antony’s College, Oxford and Ipctur- 
or in Modem Middle Eastem History 
at, the University of Oxford.. 

Robert^alsbaMp’s The Rape of the 
Lock arid its Illustrators : 1714-1896 
was published In 1980, : 

pETBJt HBBBLBTHWArtt's mast refent 
■l«>ok is The - Papal Year, 1982. j ; 

Christopher Jana way is a jecftiTerjn j 
Philosophy -at- Birkbpck CoUege, \ 
London,-'- . * '\ 

l^? 8 ^° LL ' B ■ 'hPpW-'indudp Qrqmtci, ; . 
Charles MontbiTh Is Senior- Edlto- 


A porttfoai and oitural review published ’ 
■ In aigleh Iri Budapest • 

BMor. Iwrin BoWfeir : ' "i' 

No. 86 . Spring 1982 : .»■ 

RezeO Nfefb ort how econoenfm fed ! 
poWes Infartot In Hungeiy 
Financial Incentives in a aoelMlBtsoeMy. 
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Fraud i Hunoary 

A. NMzrache bymbol In the misht of 
Rfcherd BMtuss and Bfela Bertflk 

PeiHTis, ftetforv book reVtews . 
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A. W. Price is ■ a feetdrefj- In Philo- 

tAhliv V«J. . 


Kultura Perfodlfei Export bepailment 
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1 At .request we wtt 'be pteaseid to supply 
yfe w«|i a afeipie copy. : T . . 
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TRAVEL 


Building up pressure 


In Chaucer’s train 


By Jane t Morgan 

ASA BRIGGS: 

The Power of Steam 
An Illustrated History of the World's 
Steam Age 

208pp. Michael Joseph. £10.50. 

0 7J81 2076 0 

In 1824 a patent was taken out for a 
most curious contraption, a leg- 
driven carriage. The invention of 
steam power promised all kinds of 
exploitation, including the introduc- 
tion of motorized transport, but 
some Inventors feared that powered 
. wheels would slip on (he roads and 
therefore designed vehicles that 
would be propelled by. Jointed legs 
and reel, in drawing to our attention 
this and other exotic devices - Bes- 
semer s self-levelling saloon for com- 
fort in stormy seas, the Scientific 
Americans proposal for an inter- 
oceanic roilwny to haul ships across 
the Isthmus of Panama, a steam- 
driven aeroplane that flapped its 
wings -- Asa Briggs is doing more 
than leavening some highly technical 
bread. He Is reminding us that the 
first reaction to new inventions is 
often to see them in terms of what 
went before, not only because that 
[seems most practicable but also be- 
cause It is reassuring. The first wrist- 
watches took the form of a sun-dial 
on a bracelet, vacuum-cleaners re- 
sembled mechanical brooms, peram- 
bulatore were miniature carriages 
and forks looked like fingers: of 
come an aeroplane would flap its 
wings. r 

It is attitudes to a new technology, 
as well as the circumstances in which 
jMnu tawaM and applied, that this 
handsome book explores. We are 
shown not pnly the working model of 
thp steam-pump which Thomas Sav- 
..W demonstrated in .1699 but also 
the enthusiastic " responses ' to hli 

SST - ?"*; rSAQABoVS Saveryl 
Taughi by thee / Discordant ele- 

vr " wrote OI,e P° et in 
S liioS 8 *' Newcomen s invention 
of 1712 using steam at barely more 
Iw!? , atmospheric pressure was 
observer as 
the beautifullest and most perfect 


engine that any Age or Country ever 
yet produced”, he received little pub- 
lic acclaim. By 1721, however, such 
remarkable poems were being writ- 
ten as the “Aenigma", a riddle 
appearing in, of all places, the 
Ladies Diary ; it ended, ‘‘On mighty 
Arms, alternately r bear / Prodigious 
Weights, of Water and of Air; i And 
yet you'll stop my Motion with a 
Hair . As for James Watt, who first 
thought of the notion of condensing 
steam in a separate chamber rather 
than in the cylinder itself, his history 
was rapidly transformed into myth, 
the mathematical instrument-maker 


Here was no separation between 
two cultures. Art joined Science, 
whether in praise of steam-power 
and its potential benefits (in 1845 the 
French Academy set this as the sub- 


French Academy set ims as rne suu- 
I w ?«S£ i S. in ? u “ P 0 ^ competition; 
In 1833 Wordsworth composed a son- 
net on “Steamboat, Viaducts and 


n ,, ... , aliU 

Railways ') or in fear ("The piston of 
(he steam engine worked monstrous- 
ly up and down like the head of an 
elephant in melancholy madness” 
wrote Dickens in Hard Times: En- 
geis quoted E. P. Mead's verse on 
the Steam King: “His priest-hood are 


and bold; / Tis they direct his giant 
hand / In turning blood to gold” ) 
But in talking about attitudes and 


relationships. Lord Bnggs does much 
more than offer an anthology of writ- 
tag, drawing and photography on 
steam power and its application to 
mining, manufacturing, agriculture, 
locomotion on the railways and on 
the seas. 

He discusses, for example, the 
range and stimulus of the new tech- 
no ogy. which could be applied not 
only to performing familiar tasks - 
oitting paper, folding envelopes, 

SfhS?® , coc ®f bm. joined Jrifo 
other inventions, combining them' 
into, processes - the rotative steam- 

Rrs| b y 

belt and later gear-drive, could work 
spinning-mules, power-looms and 
finishing-machines, gig-miUs for 
teazling woollen cloth and scouring' 
and washing-machines to remove the 
grease and size used in spinning and 
weaving. He sketches the . political 


pioneers 


By D ervIa Murphy 

JOHN /FOSTER FRA8KR, 

Kiwnd'lHe 'World on a - Wheel 1 

mm's “ nd Wlndui t7M 

ta rts- W on a Wheel de- 

SR 

lsls : 1h? M ,ay ii , k V0 , cht taBed since 
18M, the bicycle hasnlt. True, there 

/T SpJspjsss i< 


and economic consequences of the 
new technology; the experience of 
steam-based industrialization that led 
manufacturers to demand free com- 
petition and free trade, and workers 
to press for cooperation and factory 
legislation; the changes that the 
widespread application of steam- 
power induced, or catalyzed, in the 
W hm * °f. production, notions of 
skill and discipline, the location of 
towns, the growth in the production 
or material goods and changes in the 
value placed on leisure and consump- 
tion. Steam bad its. impact on Ian- 

OllfiflA se nnm 1 « . . 


gy and threatened to turn the world 
upside down. 

This all sounds familiar. The gos- 
pel of steam has been succeeded by 
other gospels - internal combustion, 
nuclear power and, now. electronics, 
but the messages remain much the 
same. Information technology" i s 
the latest fashion; like steam engines, 
micro-electronic devices are invented 
by persistent eccentrics in sheds: like 
steam power, they promise to annihil- 
ate distance, overturn hierarchy, re- 
volutionize the economies and social 
system, alter our ideas of “skill" 
"performance”, “abundance”, 

New technology always drives hu- 
man beings to all sorts of subterfuges 
and- paradoxical behaviour; Lord 
Bnggs shows us a photograph of 
weavers in the textile mills, out-man- 
oeuvring the racket of the machines 
by Hp-rending and, Instead of 
whispering, shielding their faces 
when passing on intimate messages. 
What Ingenuities will we practise in 
the age of telematics? When clever 
JJSfjH”. work out our chess moves, 
will the skilful player be the one who 
upsets the table by throwing a span- 
ner u the software? Lord Brians 
appreciates, but does not fo?£ 
home, these parallels - he is far 
more canny than that. But it is be- 
cause he understands and is excited 
by ,them interesting himself fo the 
saence of the factory and its effects, 
that he is a splendid historian and 
this a practical as well as an elegant 

Tochnolo « ies " steam and 
wheel, computing and telecom- 
munications - continue .to converge 
but so, thank Ood, do the two cul- 
tures, 


us “ mat l- 

P 1 ®” ■ The nqn-EurOpean view of 
having .adventures forfyn also re- 

3 ? p nc ?e etic > brave, stoical and doo- 
^I^tartances require them ib 


retard l :.iBh “journeys es a Jbm of 
relaxation. And they are baffled by 

081cal abnormality whJcJ 
causes feuropeanS positively to er^oy 


By Raleigh Trevelyan 

OLIVE HAMILTON: 

The Divine Country 
The British in Tuscany 1372-1980 

190pp. Andrd Deutsch. £9.95. 
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TTie title, The Divine Country , comes 
from a letter written by Ruskin to his 
father In 1845. Strictly speaking, the 
subtitle should be the British and 
Tuscany, since some of Olive Hamil- 
ton s subjects, such as Aeneas Silvius 
Piccojomlni, later Pope Pius n, were 
not British at all, though they had 
special links with this country. She 
herse f lives partly in Tuscany and 
ner love for Lucca in particular 
shines through the book. She is 
obwously fascinated by the character 
?. f Sir Horace Mann, first Resident 
then Minister in Florence in the 
eighteenth century, an “Inveterate 
gossip , always smartly dressed, a 
bachelor and host to innumerable 
artists, writers and personalities, such 
as Robert Adam, Horace Walpole, 
Thomas Patch and the Hollands, not 
to mention "travelling boys", scions 
of great families on the Grand Tour. 
A detail from Zoffany’s picture "The 
Tribune" is included in the book 
and pretty stupid some of these boys 
look as they gawk at a nude Venus - 
Mannon the other hand is splendid, 
with his double chin, embroidered 
wausteoat, foil Garter insignia and 

Mann reached Florence in 1738. so 
did not have to deal with the 
embarrassment of the Old Pretender 
setting up a throne-room at Lucca 
and touching children for the king’s 
eviL He was however aghast when 
S?mfc Y !3 8 # Pr f efender > a pathetic 

drunk and far from bonnie, decided 
to settle in Florence and immediately 
became involved in litigation with 
^rdCowper, who was a 
friehd Of thi Grand Duke. Walpole 
supplied him with news about the 
Pretender's wife's affair with 
Ainert, but Mann was already dead 
when the couple settled near his 
house by the Ponte Santa Trinitk. 

_Lady Hamilton's starting-point is 
Chaucer’s visit to Italy. In those days 


' S'Yr. u lBKCn seriously .*• 
anyone ©vet: , again 
QJung around .the, world, 'But the 
John Fraser! 
are^lm^tlden-; 


ttal combustion engine, eraTlt Is a: 

?»»»&* 

• that .would be familiar to 

- John Fncfar.. .■» . 


^ . these three Englishmen; 

were 'invited , to the palace of the 
Zif-i-Sultan - Governor of Luritan. 
art elder half-brother of the Shah and 
•2SJJ*! to h® “‘he cruellest and 
foan in all Persia". The Zil 


Ph ? .«r ME 

and the excitement of the unpredict- 
able j setting out each mornC not 
knowing 'if any suitable, track exists 
or where one will get' one’s next 
meal, or end the day. * 

®j Cr y. pf this tour involved 

w |]9, h a ve. never hacf to cycle fifty 
vP ^L.f^ n * a non-robd before Undine 

hSS^I 881, 6 bicycle, oyer ? 

nigh snow-cpVered pass, or share a 

1 VW T extended 
fetailv of, foe Great .Unwashed; ' Ft®. 

u ac ? n,c understatements ire In 
of sHff'upper-Ilp- 
-<*>ey match this trio™ hao- 

befog a -nqlsance to the Authorities. 
Modern .travellers will be ravaged 

by envy when they compare the 
world seen, by these young men with 
the standardized world of totjavi rt £ 


aVn g TCf stanar,s,o '™“ 

d Wheel provides an ingenuous self- 
P°« r S pf » VlctoSan BigS 
83 MJ ' ^ Fraser was no 

caustic ° ifnpcria, i? t: he had 
A^fir i, 88 say about many 

fbfi mmS ? ihli n t d in AmerJca ‘hey 
rail upon their knees; then thev fan 

man 1 and a J J ori 8 ,nes -" Yet this youSg 

hall-mark th! 


Dieces b A?H h fJ n - 5h P Pped imo smaI1 
pieces. And their journey in itself 

Annliil ed tho . Raster-Race Image. 
~? pa !li. n .^__ a L more insensitive 


tons" j to use Rwr'g oured temi^ 
were Entitled to rufedveSe 

df. their Inherent superiority 
^wluch.coutd also.be reUed upon to 

V'ZJtrSjm u We,! ! lnvu lnertble| 
a® they roamed, the world seat in a 

aonmfe annejc - ^thouUhls 
appro achj it Is - probable -that' th« 
tree would harebeen 

Chfo! n ®™° r RuAfiia ’ PeisSTo J 

SSpirS 


* ‘ insensitive 

reactions piay seem to us, their cour- 
«£ C ’ resouroefohiess and endurance 
were beyond exaggeration. 

m Ii% publ S h9rs ^duld have done 
more for this reprint. The oriainal 
edition has been abridged, which is 
-unfortunate; no writer can adequate- 

?25 e S a 19,237 

U/ PfS®*! 50 one closes Round the 
World on a Wheel feeling s JclX 
cheated. Also, there is na fnd fno 
map (severe! are called for) and ho 

ThLtlns!« n i t0 i th f three heroes. 
hJ*?no K^ m SS 0 ^ k especially frqS- 
F ™ se . r tells us no- 
- a bout, foms elf (j n these pages 

9r about his 
companions.' We only ‘know that 'Ed 

them im P reato " 

■ SaaatoSffff 

lent travel art/cle, and 

H' *„J^ n d fo his preface Fraser 
m f 7 f ', 8 TS '? a book of : travel Itat 
tlfic" 7^r c ° 4? ever 6r wise °r sden- 

rememte^ UOt “ pu| hi f best - 

genet 


travelling from England was f..u 
penis what with FrenchTriva Lr. 
and brigands in the St GoiS 

^vedehLufe. ? 

sheets in Italian inns and wear 
breeches against the “itch"™ but ffi 
three to a bed and no nightshirts 
seems to have been usual . RK 
Italians found travellins in RhE.:« i 

ihnt comfortable? Aenws'aiWmcon^ 

S'dered that James I of Swtad 
lived “more roughly then the no™. 
ciUaen of Nuremfieli" (“ S 
indeed to the majestic freL SfS 

fS! ^ ‘‘‘"•""“bio In the 
cathedral library at Siena). c 

A great deal of hard research has 
been packed into The Divine Com- 

Ann" S a Ver r as ^ R«- 

km and Angelica Kauffman, rf. 

|Vtads of entire lives. She writes of 

oienese merchants and bankers np. 

joratively known as “LombS-Ta 

England, and of the Medicls' deal- 

ings with Edward IV. An essay, "A 

SlrfhrH K Pai ,C’ ,S devolc d to the 
Hugford brothere, sons of a London- 


er But born in Tuscany. Enrico Hug- 
ford, who became Abbot of Vallom- 
brosa, developed a secret technique 


ter resembling marble), and Ignazio 
was an art historian and connofceur 
whose collection was admired by 
Reynolds. It was Ignazio who intro- 
duced Robert Adam to the French 
architect Charles- Louis Cltfrisseau, 
an encounter that was to have a 
profound influence on Adam’s Ideas. 

Ruskin considered Siena cathedral 
to be "in every way absurd ... a 
piece of costly confectionery, and 
faithless vanity 4 . Later, in Venice for 
example, as Lady Hamilton points 
out, he became more appreciative of 
marble, a special interest of her own. 
bhe quotes him extensively, particu- 
lajlyon Lucca - “a crown of gold on 
the Tuscan plain". In due course he 
was to find a similarity between the 
gir l h e had loved, Rose La Touche, 
and the beautiful effigy of Ilaria del 
Carretto in Lucca cathedral. 


There is a long and amusing essay 
on the exploits of the art-deafer and 
historian, Robert Langton Douglas, 
remembered as a galantuomo and 
full-blooded Romantic by Denys Sut- 
ton and Harold Acton, but an "out- 
rageous bounder” to nearer contem- 
poraries like Roger Fry. After a 
clash with Berenson which lasted for 
yaaf 8 a ”d was mainly connected 
with the merits of Duccio and Sass- 
etta, followed by a spell as Director 
°* the National Gallery of Ireland, to 
which he sold a number of his own 
pictures, Douglas - father of eight-' 
een children - finally died at the 
convent of the Blue Nuns at Ffesole. 
Lady Hamilton follows this with a 
mce piece of original research on the 
marble works of Carrara, dominated 
■n the nineteenth century by a York- 
shireman, William Walton, and now 
by a "spring-heeled" octogenarian, 
Major Grevifle Cripps. With the pre- 
sent fashion for cremations, she says, 
the cemetery trade In marble has 
languished. However there are new 
uses for marble dust, such ps in 
toothpaste and for lining swimming- 
pools. • ; j 

Finally she writes about the swash- 
buckling Genera] Sir Richard O’Con- 
nor, only recently dead. Captured In 
the Westerp Desert In 1941, he made 
no less. than three attempts to escape 
Trom his prison in the Gastello .Vin- 
cigliata above Fiesole. After the Ita- 
lian Armistice he lived rough in the 
mountains and eventually escaped 
pojith by fishing-boat; later he helped 
to sponsor a boys' town for war 
orphans at Modena. ' j' 


■Travellers In Ancient Lands:- a* Pot* 
t/alt of the Middle East (201pp. 
Hutchinsoq. £16.95. 0 8212 1130 7) 
contains 265 photographs of the Mid- 
dle East . taken over a period from 
about. 1840 to the end of the First 
World War. The .book includes the 
work of professional photographers 
such as frands Frith and F61w Bon- 
fils as well as some by such noted 
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Expansionists and restrictionists 


LOREN R. GRAHAM: j n i^j 

Between Science and Values out of p 

449|ijj. Columbia University Press. 
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ideals, v 

We all have a pretty good idea of ticaf’° w 
what “science" is, don’t we - ai least diction I 
within the restricted English-lan- ton's th 
guage meaning? But what are resolved 

"values"? Loren R, Graham is haye be< 

shrewd enough not to fall into the iv'diffe 1 
trap of trying to define a term that other w 
he interprets to the widest extent, expansia 
His subject is the relationship he- not be 
tween the natural sciences and the homines 
philosophical, political and ethical reading' 
aspects of contemporary culture. In Th 
all conscience, that is a broad . , e 1 
enough canvas, though there are in- f*J le “L 
teresting relationships between sci- [f/ 1 s P ac 
cnce and aesthetic values that would nas De f : 
also be covered by this title. Or is ?, s ? ■ 
not science itself an attractive mani- , ll0ni! 
festation of a certain type of - a ® c l ues 
“value”, part utilitarian and part aes- l„ ecuB 
thetic? In Graham's title there is a T 
latent a paradox, if not a confusion, = 0C , lo P o 'i 
which surfaces from time to time in 7™* 0C 
the text and is not fully resolved. a afe tl 
The whole subject would, indeed, tries' to 
fall apart . if it were not bound extra-sci 
together by a strong cable around cial con 
the opposite poles of “expansionism" pends rr 
and “restrictionism". The archetypi- floating 
cal “expansionist”- is B. F. Skinner, than on 
who urges mankind to save itself by deduced 
designing new values consistent with domain 
his psychological theories. The most about tb 
articulate popular exponent of “res- their thi 
tncliomsm ’ may well have been Sir can, it s 
Arthur Eddington who “reassured ble "bio 
the educated public" that "science political 
Ito him physics] need not take away totalitari 
our religious beliefs because it deals - it all 
with only one _ of three worlds - th? want ou 
wrld definable in terms of clocks put up i 
and yardsticks; the abstract world.” factory i 
inis is a straightforward typology . 

[hat can be applied fairly confidently a . 

to the views of the many scientists JSSSif 
who have written about philosophy, Pllopl ffi. 
religion and politics from the stand- SJJSJJJgJ 
point of their professional knowledge f ° 
and experience. asrer* . 

«iii , , ncas OI 

f h , fi ,s intc res ting, of course, is decline i 
mat this polarity is not necessarily replace 
correlated with the particular disci- we nov 
pnne claiming external authority or course, 
Hr? defend itself within a limi- time, thi 
tea territory. Relativity theory for plying ti 
example, is not intrinsically restric- depend 
Uonist or even "abstract’ 5 , V. A. applied i 
a Russian theoretical physicist is inhere 
« c5J ame scientific distinction as Grahi 
m tddlngton and an equally author- the very 
native popularizer of this esoteric up in l 
suoject, was at pains to emphasize Soviet I 
.^skfency of the "theory of and var 
^^tadon with the materialism of breeds c 
orthodox Marxism. Graham analyses the fenc 
wnvlnclngly Interprets these and mot 
ronirastijig philosophies against the political 
«ry different personal and political changed 
backgrounds ofi their authors. In fact, still has 
irom the point of view of the sodo- tiveness’ 

• 'ogy.of knowledge, one might inquire "Eugeni 
12Z& possible for a socially but the 
hSi e d „ bo Vnjeols” Quaker and a benefit 1 
JS?' 7 ■ effective communist Intellec- able po 
22“- o® « close agreement bn the fort»;’ r ' 
Ktenttfic content of their subject to Ar th 
fcjdaw that their .respective text- 
books are equivalent standard trea- JJfjJJ 1 
SS :-.°n .Blnsteinj theory of space, » *5 
■ time, and gravitation. . ” any noS 

^^Binstein himself, was essentially a opinions 
restrietiomst. His humane liberalism fesSors: 
^ew him into the agonized political ques ■ e 
' the world wars, but ^values' 1 

ewefol not to assert Sdentific prime [ ( 
principles otitof- their context, for he where 
3 mor = aware than most of ' his capabilil 
the positive functions support 
■“SJft restrictionisin fulfilled: it mosr b 
society from the eugemsts birth, 111 
;®nd social Darwinists, while It K s the 
; —i c . d “cieoce •. firOm foe but con 
:fi™' c a , 0 f critics who believed - that not a hi 
hE, undermined fradi- pansionl 

■ffijS •tandards 1 ! oF efoics ^nd . jfoli- the use 


■ A*. for . w 9 ,f 8 an 8 Heisenberg, his 
initial enthusiasm for philosophizing 
out of physics was tempered by the 
nihilistic obscurantism of official 
Nazism into a sophisticated restric- 
tiQnist defence of German cultural 
ideals where “the ideal solution to 
all problems, both scientific and poli- 
tical , was to show that the contra- 
diction between Goethe’s and New- 
ton s theories of colours could be 
resolved by insisting that they must 
naye been talking about “two entire- 
ly. different levels of reality”. In 
other words, the differentiation of 
expansionists from restrictionists may 
not be so much a matter of quol 
homines, tot senientiae but a variant 
reading of cuius regio, eius religio. 

The tendency among biologists - 
at least among those who have writ- 
ten spaciously .about human affairs - 
has been expansionist. This applies 


as muen to extreme philosophical re- 
ductionists such as Francis Crick and 
Jacques Monod, flushed with the in- 
tellectual triumphs of molecular biol- 
ogy, as to the significantly more 
sociopolitical exponents of ethology 
and sociobiology such as Konrad 
Lorenz and E. O. Wilson. But here 
ajjain, the way in which the scientist 
tries to give a scientific rationale to 
extra-scientific “values", such as so- 
cial conflict or moral altruism, de- 
pends more upon the value systems 
floating around in his cultural milieu 
than on what can be convincingly 
deduced from his special scientific 
domain. If one is not too fastidious 
about the reliability of his data and 
their theoretical interpretation, one 
can, it seems, put together a plausi- 
ble "biological' 1 case for almost any 
political system, from technocratic 
totalitarianism to anarchical naturism 
- it all depends what people really 
want out of life, or what they will, 
pqt up with in a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory world, 

Thjs ambivalence of "science" with 
respect to social values is beautifully 
exemplified by the history of the 
eugenics movement in the 1920s. 
Evolutionary genetics seemed to 
assert, pretty firmly, that the “fit- 
ness” of the human race is bound to 
decline unless something is done to 
replace the "natural" selection ' that 
we now override artificially. Of 
course, as Alfred Ploetz saw at the 
time, the "value consequences of ap- 
plying foe science of human heredity 
depend more on when and how it is 
applied than on the question of what 
is inherent in the science itself *, But 
as Graham shows, controversies over 
the very principle of eugenics flared 
up In both Weimar Germany and 
Soviet Russia, with liberals, Nazis, 
and various more or less orthodox 
breeds of Marxists on both sides of 
the fence in ell torts of intellectual 
and moral postures. Even though the 
political and social milieux have 
changed, the nature-nurture issue 
still has "enormous potential destruo- 
tiveness”. The . paradox is . that 
"Eugenics Is now a word in disrepute 
but foe use of genetic knowledge to 
.benefit humankind is a far more vi- 
able possibility now than ever be- 

1 . 1 ■: .-r. I • . 


By J. M. Ziman 

to more fundamental values that are 
still retained, such as responsibility 
and solicitude for one's children, re- 
latives, or intimate friends". Other 
issues of public concern about sci- 
ence and technology, such as whether 
there should be limits put around 
scientific inquiry, are discussed in the 
same enlightened spirit. This discus- 
sion does not carry the analysis much 
deeper than the conventional con- 
temporary wisdom, but it would be 
difficult to disagree with his summing 
up: 

In such areas as slippery slope 
technology and human subjects re- 
search it is obvious that the scien- 
tists and engineers directly in- 
volved in the work have no 
monopoly of wisdom nboul the 
ethical, psychological and societal 
impacts of their work. At the snme 
time, we know that the assertion 
by lay groups of control over the 
determination of the inherent 
value of fundamental research 
could have disastrous effects. . . . 

Does my praise sound a little 
faint? The strength of this book is in 
the case studies of individuals firmly 
placed in their historical circumst- 
ances. It is remarkably interesting to 
get a clear and just assessment of the 
cultural stance of the well-known sci- 
entific personalities who have ex- 
pressed themselves at length on the 
world outside their own intellectual 
backyards. In fact there are several 
others who might have been given 
the same treatment - for example, 
Bertrand Russell, the most influen- 
tial serious writer on science and 

f hilosophy of the inter-war years, or 
D. Bernal, who turned a whole 
generation towards the "Social Func- 
tion of Science". I would trust Gra- 
ham's considered opinion on such 
controversial figures, for he kepps an 
open mind and heart, and is well 
aware that "seen in its Social context, 
science is far from value-free”, and 
that it is in the “ relationship between 
science and society where the histor- 
ically interesting value conflicts 
arise”. In these respects his Is an 
admirable work, in context, style and 
attitude. 

Nevertheless, the earnest reader 
might come away from it a little 
disappointed and frustrated. Graham 


the body of human knowledge into 
“science” and the rest. There are 
reputable me la-scientists who argue 
very persuasively that even mathe- 
matical physics is socially "relative’, 
and hence essentially “value-laden”. 
Strictly speaking, this emphasis on 
the corrigibility of all science, and its 
ultimate dependence on human judg- 
ment, is perfectly justified. But so 
also is the opinion that some of our 

K radical knowledge ot human be- 
aviour, even in its ethical and aes- 
thetic aspects, is as reliable as any 
"scientific" result obtained with elec- 
tronic instrumentation and computa- 
tional statistical analysis. In other 
words, there is a deep and serious 
contemporary debate covering foe 
whole field of the history, philosophy 
and sociology of science, on how to 
think about the relationship between 
“science" and "values”, which Gra- 
ham scarcely touches. 

For this reason, the cable with 
which he tries to bind this subject 
together is not as strong as it seems 
at first sight. By accepting the impli- 
cit definition of science used by each 
of the writers whose work he de- 
scribes, he is bound to voice the 
“local", “folk” opinions of the scien- 
tists in that particular discipline, 
whether or not these are consistent 
with one another, or with opinions 
about the scope of science in other 
sdentific fields. Is there broad agree- 
ment between biologists and physi- 
cists as to the scope of "sdence"? 
The reductionist programme - the 
ultimate in scientific expansionism - 
is much more of a threat to neigh- 
bouring disciplines, from chem- 
istry to molecular biology, than to 
distant socio-political “values”. Gra- 
ham correctly sees many manifesta- 
tions of scientism as the appropria- 
tion of sdentific knowledge or pres- 
tige in the realm of politics, tp bols- 
ter , up ; or attack social values , or- 
prejudices; one should also see this 
sort of argumentation as typical of 
what goes on at all levels, and on all 
scales, within the sdentific world it- 
self. To put U in its simplest form: a 
"scientific fact” is what we : (and 


everybody else) are entirely agreed 
on; a “value” is what we all know to 
be uncertain, and therefore a matter 
of personal opinion or taste: it is just 
in the no-man's- land between them 
that the action is. A realistic policy 
of expansionism, with limited but 
attainable objectives (’The Art of 
the Soluble”), is the mystique of the 
scientific life: that is the social reality 
whose ideology is caricatured bv ex- 
tremists such as Monod and Skinner 
and which has had to be protected 
by apologists such as Heisenberg. 

This takes us to a point from 
which one can survey the whole 
scene. Graham correctly draws atten- 
tion, in various places, to the intel- 
lectual and ethical values assodated 
with the pursuit of science - not 
merely what it docs materially for 
society, but also for its "commit- 
ments to harmony, protection, truth- 
seeking, and elegance But he docs 
not comment on the supreme princi- 
ple of the scientific ideology: the 
acquisition of knowledge is an abso- 
lute good. The familiar doctrine that 
pure science should be done "for its 
own sake" is entirely meaningless, 
except as a justification for a scientist 
intent on doing exactly what he Ukes 
- a harmless conceit, provided that 
somebody will pay him to pipe this 
particular tune. But it is often given 
the more totalitarian form of a 


Licence to undertake any research 
whatsoever, regardless of the con- 
sequences, as if this were an activity 


taking priority over all others. In the 
chapter on "limits of inquiry”, Pro- 
fessor Graham himself implidtly re- 
pudiates this prindple, showing how 
it impinges on a variety of other 
ethical principles that most of us 
hold dear. But he does not climb up 
this central peak in the territory he 
surveys - the conviction, that many 
■ sdertte liOM t/utt in tlietf jtork/foef 
are Jivjfcg out tto hfgfirerWafoe* of 
all! human values, both in Itself arid 
for what it produces. That Is foe . 
hubris that this book skirts around, ' 
and wisely combats in many forms, - 
but somehow fails to investigate and 
explain. 


Biochemical battles 


all a priest or a politician, need take 

• -■ il. ii - hmI.ii.. i . 


ment they deserve, for obscurantist 
waffle and uncritical zeal. But the 
philosophical position on which he 
himself stands is not well defined. 
His notion of “values” Is so extra- 
ordinarily diverse that It can only be . 
described as whatever people think 
to be important, except what they 
call science. But then he. does not 
characterize sdence as such, except 
by particular disciplined drawn from 
the standard academic list - the sort 
of subjects that might be taken in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos of Cun- 
bridge University, augmented by 
selected topics from the Mechanical 
Sdences and Medicine. But there are 
many ; excellMt^schqlars^gnd,: teachers: 
who claim foat this tr4djtl6ii&l classi- 
fication of academia 1 Is merely an 
administrative boundary, which arbit- 
rarily cuts across many well-founded 
interdlsdpllnary. subjects, such as 


By J, F. Watkins 

HANS KREBS! 

Reminiscences and Reflections 
In Collaboration with Anne Martin 

298pp. OxfordUniversity Press .£12.50. 
0 19 854702 1 

The. late Sir Hans Krebs began his 
career in biochemistry when quan- 
titative methods were replacing the 
qualitative approaches of what used 


interest. Ip 


list place, . jC 


Gowland Hopkins in Cambridge 
were accoucheurs for many of foe 


festors: it is when, scientific techni- 
ques affect soda!. 1 actions that 
' values” .are really at stake. 'jDie 
prime [ example ' is in 'biomedicine; . 
where : .. the revolutionary technical 
capabilities of Amnlbceutesis and lifo- ; 
support machines seem to challenge 
most . of our ; traditional ethics of 1 
birth, life ancj dekth. Graham discus- 
ses these Issues vety thoughtfully, 
but concludes foat 1 this challenge is, 
pot t| manifestation qf scientific -“ex- 
pansionism’’- 1 What 'can be done with' 
the use of science is to ; be classed as > 
“technology”, and is then subject .to 
the primary ethical value systems of 
- foe society that puts this technology 


SifW ,V7»jrvT~? ‘TTr puy- 


values:' . a peiton may modity fos 
;!• or Her' position towards ■ abortion ot 
! terminal fare” , but suggests that this. 


mica, and even such “value-laden” 
disciplines as economics and history! 
This comes near to saying that the 
title of the book begs foe question of 
its theme; The, distinction . between 
“restrictionism” and “expansionism ” 
might be no more than semantic. Or 
it might- refer, to some party slogan in 
a local scholarly controversy: "my 
psychiatric techniques are more sci- 
entific than yours (and therefore 
must be right, etc)’.'. Without some 
attempt foy foe author to , slate bis 
own demarcation . criterion”! for sci- 
entific knowledge and 1 scientific 
Work, hi? eveiy word .Is up far . the 
logical diop. : . 

I am not suggesting that, this de- 
fidenev; could - easUy be filled. Sir _ 


new developments; 7 Of. more general : 
interest is his account of the terrible 
days in 1933 when the Nazis began 
their organized persecution of Jews, 
and with that the destruction of Ger- 
man intellectual life. On . one day . 
Krebs was a contented/, successful, 
admired member of the Departrhent : 
of Medicine at Ftolbifrg,Uftiv6ndty- 
on the next an; outcast, ' notified Of 
his “immediate removal from office”, 
He quotes several [hysterical roanifes-' 
tos and affirmations of loyalty which', 
circulated in the . university.. at that 
time, including two signed by Martin - 
, Heidegger, the Rektor, an enthuaa^- 

Krebs: rnkdq. hfc-.way to- Cam- 
■; bridge, where;: Hopkins, and others, 
welwmed hini; ;Jp :1935 he wept to 
Sheffield University wheffc, by j.937j 
: he had: completed hfe work oq the 
fundamental ^ eftergy-yieidlng' process 
fo ^I Jjving : ceUs Jffipwir pii the Citric 
Add .Cycle. 1 -For this he waa; ^wardfed 
,a Nobel Piize ln 1953/ The Prize Has. 

kept well iflr.Rteh : ndlh tnflntfnnr 1 ' 


today it would have ’been about 
£50.000. In 1954 he was the obvious 
choice for the Whitley Chair of 
Biochemistry at Oxford. 

Like so many of his compatriots 
who were thrown out by the Nazis, 
Krebs showed the German character 
at its best. Apart from industry, 

- loyalty and decency the essence of 
that character is an earnest, simple 
faith that the Universe con be trea- 
ted as if it were orderly. In one 
direction this faith can lead to a 
Nobel Prize, in another to the kind 
of bafflement Krebs seems, to have * 
felt at. many Oxford attitudes. He 
quotes a remark made by. the wife of ‘ 
tho- Warded of Ail Souls to Sir Roy !; 

. Harrrid?; -”A ; mail' who ha| n first iff-’ 
Ghekte ban got up faience in' a' fort- 
night/’ This sort of batty, off-hand 
pronouncement can be heard every 
. day somewhere in Oxford, and is ’ 
usually to be taken as metaphor, 
except on the rare occasions when 
the Interlocutor is genuinely insane. ' 
One. of the consequences, of. this poe- 
tic logic Is foe existence of two kinds 
; qf University Lecturer ' in Oxford, 
those, with College Fellowships and 
emoluments and free hot food, and 
those 1 , without. Most of : the latter- 
class shrug their, shoulders and get on ./ 
with- research, but to Krebs; con- 
‘ peropd about attracting the- best 
• young scientists to his department, 
the whole thing . .was a constant 
source of irritation, and he describes 
repeated unsuccessful efforts to influ- 
ence the Hlunpty-Dumptles of the. 
Hebdomadal Council. and the. G$ncr- , 
a) BOorfo The problem whs partly . 

. solved, in foe. Ingehious Oxford style,- 
by turafog the non-Fellows of Col- 
leges into Feilows of pon-Colleges, 

. demonstrating: the truth that what 
/ -foe British ; want js- not .money and 
jood, blit position. 1 While engaged in •* 
>this epic struggle,, Krebs built up one ::. ; - 

! . nf fhp h»‘flt i rwn^'rttnaiiW nf - 
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An April Epithalamion 

For John anil Amie flushes 


I meant to write a Poem Upon Your Wedding, 

Full of advice and hidden, deeper meaning. 

Alas, my life has locked mo out of language. 

My sons skulk in their slum of drums end dinner; 
Distracting wars break, out on distant islands; 

Rooms, uncurled in sunlight, cry far cleaning. 

I’ll hum some thoughts in rhythm while I'm cleaning. 
Marriage, you know, is not a life-long wedding, 

A launching of moony pairs to pearly Islands 
Where love, like light, Illuminates pure meaning. 

For just when truth's in sight. It's time for dinner. 

Or lust (thank God) corrupts pure love of language. 

Love is, of course, its appetites and language. 

Nothing could be more human or more cleaning. 

It seems a shamo to have to think of dinner 
And ail the ophomeral trappings of a wedding 
Whon what you pay for seems to cost its meaning. 

Are sausage-rolls and cake somehow small islands. 

Symbols, like champagne, of all the islands 
Wo try to join together through our language? 

John Donna was very sure about his meaning: 

No John or Anne's an island. For the cleaning 
Up and linking up of feelings, a wedding's 
A kind of causeway, then - like dinner. 

Q.K. A men (not John) could wed his dinner. 

God help him to imagine lusty islands 
Where sun and sea began life with a wedding. 
Begetting - not with greedy need of language - 
Greenness and creatures (winds to do the cleaning) 

That ring-a-cosy in a dance of meaning 

Without which love might be the only meaning. 

I mean, of course, that hue and war and dinner 
And politic t and literature and cleaning 
Are only words, flat atlases of Islands. 

While, with our minds, we caterwaul a language, 

Our ayes and bodies meet and make their wedding. 

But look! I've spoiled your wedding ,wltb a meaning, 
Tried to aplce up with language good plain dinkier. 

Off to your island nowl Leave me my cleaning. 


Anne Stevenson 


• •• -t 


Water 


My aubt's bronchitis Altered through the days 
of boggy meadows: the Brick Hole, the Long Moss. 
.. A. watery nothingness, 
in her It found - 

Its local habitation and its name. 

J ; I dredged groen bottles from an oozy, stream 
lit Necarne woods. My brother heaved a spear 
of sharpened hazel. . 

Stained light, blotched water wordf, . 

- q ruined brriUe my hands might utter, 

; Flooding overt in summer! Oily heads 
• in roadside fleids where rats trawled for thoir lives. 
Lambcgsjtt n bus window, ringed with names, 
and kilted bandsmen 
truculent In song. 

, y^.^Mahbn setjlc fclj* spfW Wen"* . 
at the Milk foggy foot, I took t. 0 heart . 


ith*:hoa f A imotctd at 'thwflref .7; ~*~ r * 

:» dri«^.-. : .■ «/;*:-•. '. .. •. ,»:*\- . 

' Tht h.dute wat 'bulit in a hog. io ihe floot iank - 
and the wallt^ were damp: . 

lines in a blue notebook), pages aired . 
brown at the edges, 1 v-. • . 

stahis like watermarks. ' . ' ?, . .'j 

Pumphouse, conduit, tulvJrt, pattten* of drains 
like herrlng-foksilt, channels, ditches, fcanals; •" 

; but tha nekt jdowrtpou'r. sinking ' ’ 
to' meet the. swell From underground,' ■ 
the water there front fhe start. ’ ' ■ ' 

Frank Ormsby 
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The Hebrew Glass 


Dark night of the year, the clinging ice 
a blue pavement-Dresden, 
smoking still, and in lands more deeply frozen, 
the savage thaw of tanks: 

but in the Hebrew class it Is warm as childhood. 
It is Cbedcr and Sunday School. 

It Is the golden honey of approval, 
the slow, grainy tear saved for the bread 

of a child newly broken 
on the barbs of hU Alcph-Bet, 
to show him that knowledge is sweet 
- and obedience, by the same token. 

So we taste power and pleasing, 

and the white wand of chalk lisps on the board, 

milky as our first words. 

We try to shine for our leader. 

How almost perfectly human 

this little circle of bright heads bowed before 

the declaration of grammatical law. 

Who could divide our nation 

of study? Not even God! 

We are blank pages hungry for the pen. 

We are ploughed fleids, soft and ripe for planting. 
What music rises and falls as we softly read. 

Oh smiling children, oh dangerously gifted ones, 
take care that you learn to ask why, 
for the room you are In i* also history. 

Consider your sweet compliance 

in the light of that day when the book 
is torn from your hand 

and to answer correctly the teacher’s command 
is to speak for this Ice, this dark. 


Carol Rumens 


Kite, Poisoned By 
Dingo Bait 

Trephina Gorge, Northern Territory 

By then the creek had died, and splashed 
Sand, One as pepper, at our feet. . 

Ghost gums, their leaves nervously green. 
Glistened like mercury In the hear. 

The gorge opened its wound of rock. 

Immaculate In the day's long glare. 

. Gobbets of stone lay where they fell 
In dreamtime through original air. 
Liquorice-coloured flies blundered 
Expertly, always out of reach. 

Wild passion-fruit, half-eaten by 
Cockles and ants rubbished the beach. 

Spinifex pigeons waddlod, swam 
From a small shore as bright as bohe; 

And unsweet in the watcrhole: 

A cow, its ribs a Xylophone. 

Wild donkeys, elegantly buffed, 

Arrowed 8 glance and danced away;' . 

Rumped on a naked river gum, i 

A kite, as motionless as clay. 

■ It gripped the noon, its. eye of stone , 

.Blinded as by a pentecoat. 

Abandoning the sbtul. pool, 1 we ", 

/Slopped through.lagoons of desert grit ’ : I- 
. fiack to the truck- . ex : Viet Narti, • ' 

StiH camouflaged - hoping to hit 

rt>a , d to Art**** ! 

V .S?}“3 wade smoke behind us, and ' 

• 1 for “ moment, tp reveal, 

,. Etched on a plate of scrub a n d_W, " 

■i he, cow, .heaving comfortably . r r ....... . 

wto the Waterhole. The spry ■' 

-.**•«*■ ‘ . 

Anmh^ ?. 0 2' th ’ iblidow-ily! r 

■ Another In the unversed sky, : • .. ■ 


■ • .".»i 
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The Two Winchester Bibles 
162pp, with 12 colourplatcs and 192 
black-and-white Illustrations. Claren- 
don Press: Oxford University Press 
£140. 

0 19 81 8235 


Sir Waller Oakeshott has been in- 
terested in the Winchester Bible for 
some forty-seven years and his en- 
joyment and admiration in its pre- 


Bible is a wondertul manuscript, one 
of the greatest masterpieces ot Euro- 
pean Romanesque art. Its decoration 
was never finished, but there are so 
many fascinating problems concern- 
ing Us text and its history, the identi- 
ty of the artists and their collabora- 
tion, the changes of plan in the illu- 
mination, the dating of the various 
campaigns, and the changes in stylis- 
tic idiom, that it constantly chal- 
lenges our understanding not only of 
art of the twelfth century, but of 
wider problems of artistic creation. 

In 1945 Oakeshott published 
Artiste of the Winchester Bible , a- 
short study of the Bible illustrated 
with forty-four plates. As the title 
made plain his purpose was to iden- 
tify the artistic personalities involved 
in the illumination and it was there 
that he coined the graphic names 
which have now passed into the liter- 
ature of medieval art. There were, 
he thought, six main personalities, 


The Masters of the scriptoria 

By J. J. G. Alexander 


the Master of the Morgan Leaf, The 
Master of the Genesis initial and the 
Master of the Oothic Majesty. In 
1945 Oakeshott was able to show 
that certain illuminations were 
painted over drawings in a different 
style. The drawings had been ex- 
ecuted by the Leaping Figures and 
the Apocrypha Masters, the paint- 
ings by the Genesis and the Morgan 
Masters, never the other way round, 
and this proved that the last two 
were working after the first two, 
which the style would have suggested 
In any case. Problems of chronology, 
as well os the identity and origihs or 
the masters are the main focus of 
The Two Winchester Bibles. Consid- 
erations of the subject-matter and 
iconographic sources are relatively 
brief v though here too some new 
identifications and comparisons are 
proposed. For example, the gryphon 
m a roundel in the stem of the 
. opening initial is suggested to be the 
guardian of the treasure Inside the 
volume, just as in the Bestiary it is 
sud to guard the pot of gold; a nice 
touch on the part of the publishers is 
to reproduce this roundel on the 
binding, ' 

Since 1945 a number of new dis- 
coveries have been crucial to the 
nmher study of the Bible. One was 
Otto P&cht’s recognition (in 1961) of 
the English, specifically Winchester, 
Syf®. °f the wall-printings in the 
Lnapter House at Sigena in northern 
bpatn. These paintings had been 

PnOtOftTBDhed in ' 101S Inof hnfnrn 


Gothic Majesty Masters, and also on 
the attribution to the Morgan Master 
of the paintings in the chapel. Natur- 
ally the book also dealt with various 
problems in the Bible and in particu- 
lar with the so-called Morgan leaf. 
This single leaf, thought too expen- 
sive by william Moms when it was 
offered to him at £100, was bought 
by J. Pierpont Morgan in 1912. It 
contains the last part of the chapter 
lists of I Kings and is painted on 
both sides with scenes from the. life 
of David. Eric Millar, who published 
it in 1926, had realized its stylistic 
connexion with the Winchester Bi- 
ble. Oakeshott now showed that 
there must have been change of plan 
during the writing of the second 
volume in order to incorporate hill- 
page frontispieces in certain books of 
the Bible as well as the historiated 
initials originally intended by the 
scribes. These frontispieces were ex- 
ecuted in the form of drawings to 
"Judith" and “Maccabbees” by the 
Apocrypha Master who also did the 
underdrawing of the Morgan leaf, 
eventually overpainted by a different 
artist named from this work. The list 
of chapters corresponds to that still 
in the book and the intention must 
have been to erase the latter when 
the leaf was inserted In the manu- 
script. Thus there was no longer a' 
need to entertain Millar's hypothesis 
of a second lost Winchester Bible, 
even more magnificent than the sur- 
viving one. Oakeshoii also observed 
the presence of two rubricators in 
the Bible, of whom the later, now 
known as the “Uncial Forms Mas- 
ter", may have provided the tltuli at 
Sigena. This rubricator’s work is con- 
nected with the textual revisions 
which include two substitute leaves 
in Isaiah in Volume I of the Bible, 
that, according to Ker, were written 
not earlier than U70. 

The Two Winchester Blblef, as its 
title shows, reflects Onkeshott's in- 
creasing involvement with the im- 
plications of Ker's discovery, for the 
second Winchester Bible is the two- 
volume Auct. Bible. Oakeshott 
argues, however, that this was made 
not at Winchester but at St Albans, 
first, because of the style of its ini- 
tials by the "Entangled Figures Mas- 
ter” in Volume I, and secondly, be- 
cause of Its many unusual textual 
variants.. Confirmation comes not 
only from the considerable interest in 
good texts at St Albans at this time, 
particularly under Abbot Simon 
. (1167-83), but also from a fragmen- 
tary Bible in New York, Morgan 
823, which was brought to 
Oakeshott’s attention by John Plum- 
mer. This is both textually . related 
and also has initials which, as Larry 
Ayres pointed out in 1974, are by 
another artist who appears in 
Volume I of the Auct. Bible, named 
here by Oakeshott the “Brilliant 
pupil”. In the margin of Acts are 
written some ’ extremely rare “Be- 
am”, that is pre-Jerome, readings 
and these are entered In the mam 
text of a later twelfth-century Bible 


Swithun, Winchester, to part with. 
The gift was made to Hugh of Ava- • 
Ion, who arrived as prior in 1180 and 
left in 1186 to become Bishop of 
Lincoln. While still prior, Hugh was 
told the origin of the Bible by a 
Winchester monk and insisted on re- 
turning it. This story had been ap- 
plied to the Winchester Bible and 
used to explain the cessation of woTk 
on it, although the narrative explicit- 
ly states that the Bible given to Hugh 
was finished. Oakeshott's hypothesis 
is that this was in fact the Auct. 
Bible, a suggestion he sees as con- 
firmed by the fact that the monk 
stated that his community had 
another, far better Bible which 
would shortly be finished. This must 
have been the Winchester Bible. 

This convincing interpretation has 
chronological implications, The com- 
pleted Auct. Bible must have been 


Oakeshott, and it has to be admitted 
that it is hard to see why the main 
scribe of the Bible broke oft at the 
end of column I on the verso of the 
penultimate leaf of Volume I and 
actually in the middle of a word. 
Oakeshott’s evidence as to the sequ- 
ence of plans and the stages of the 
execution, and also the stylistic links, 
nevertheless supports the hypothesis 
of two separate campaigns. The im- 
plications for our understanding of 
medieval attitudes to art are impor- 
tant as Oakeshott stresses. The youn- 
ger artists retained the authorized 
iconography but updated the style. 

Various difficulties remain. For ex- 
ample, Oakeshott supposes that 
work on the Becond campaign stop- 
ped when Auct. was given to Wlth- 
am. But it is hard to see why the 
illumination should not continue, 
since the Winchester monk told St 


first. Oakeshott therefore concludes 
that the master came to Winchester 
from St Albans. He does npt discuss the 
other artists in the Terrence, 


though Margaret Rickert suggested 
that Morey's Hand B might be the 
Leaping Figures Master. This seems 
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unlikely, but there are undoubted 
stylistic connexions. Moreover, it 
appears probable that Hand B was 
responsible for an initial ”P” in a 
Pauline Epistles given by the Canons 
of Exeter to the Bodleian in 1603. 
The executioner of St Paul has a 
grotesque face similar to the masks 
in the Terence. The stem of the , - 
letter is used to show St Paul's des- 
cent from the walls of Damascus In 
an imaginative way similar to that of 
the Master of the Leaping Figures' 
initial “P” to I Kings, the ascent of 
the Prophet Elijah. This same Epis- 
tle “P” reminded T. S. R. Boasc of 
(he St Swithun’s Psalter, presumably 
again because of the mask-like faces; 
mask-like faces also occur in the 
famous Chichester reliefs. All these - 
relationships seem harder to explain 
if the Terence was made at, as well 
as for, St Albans. Other possibilities 
are that more thnn one artist came 
on to Winchester from St Albans, or 
that more than one copy of the Ter- 
ence was made. 

■ - 

The difficulty is that books can be 
decorated la centres other than those 
that they were written in, and they 
can also be made in one centre as' 
gifts for another. There is plenty of 
evidence in the twelfth century, as 
C. R. Do dwell and others have shown, 
for both professional lay scribes and 
artists who needed to travel for their 
livelihood, as monks were supposed 
not to. Moreover, we know so little , 
about an artist’s training, whether 
monastic or lay. The concept of a 


• u ; ! 


• i: : 
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Ah Illuminated initial from the Wisdom of Solomon in the Winchester Bible 
showing the Wise Man Instructing “ruiers , ‘ to. love Justice, The work' Is 
attributed to the artist known as the Leaping Figures Master, who seems to 
have had a fondness for depicting figures In (tenon and who may have been 


Origins df manuscripts in a similar 
style and with the range .of inter- 
connexions between books which 
seem to have been owned by dif- 
ferent monastic houses. At any one 
rime there are, as it were, three 
coefficients working, the model or • 
models used for the text and for. the . 
illustrations (not necessarily the same - 


have had a fondness 
responsible for the or 
The picture is taken. 


a I design for the decoration of the whole manuscript. 
i The Two Winchester Bibles by Walter Oaktshott 
which is reviewed here, , 


model for both,- of course), the 

ores Master, who seems to script, and the style of illumination 

both flgural and decorative and of 


given to Wltham after 1180 and be- 
fore cll85. According to Ker the 
textual revision in the two Bibles was 
carried out by a scribe working after 
1170. The uncial forms rubricatlgi) 
associated with this revision is closely 
connected with the illuminated ini- 
tials by the later masters in the Win- 
chester Bible. Oakeshott considers it 
possible that the rubricator was the 
Morgan Master himself, a point 
which should make us think whether 
certain aesthetic qualities of 
Romanesque' art are related to 
monastic . or ; professional artists’ 


Hugh that It would 8oon.be finished, 
ana after all Auct. was given back. 
Also, - though it appears that Win- 
chester did not have a thriving scrip- 
torium producing Illuminated books 
in fhe earlier twelfth century, there " 


different ranges of complexity, • 
Oakeshott to some extent discounts . 
the possibility of making further 
progress by study of script, but it still 
seems to n) e that the script should be 
considered the basic clue to locality. 

It is at this stage of the writing that - 
the fundamental decisions have to be . . 
taken as to Illustration and decora- . 
tlo.n, decisions which mny of course ' 


photographed in 1936 lust before, 
{heir partial destruction in the Civil 
war, and their chaned remains are 
today - installed In the Barcelona 
Another revelation was 
' i 5L • observation, in his LyeU 

- 1??! iros ; of 1953-3. that a second 

: S' jb® so-called Atict. Bible in 

■ . me Bodleian. Library, had been used 
Q«S onec \ tfie \bxt or the Winchester 
Bible and a start had been made .hi 
.'jW^dking the, two texts. The 
• ! l bis due to Oakeshott’s own, 

- i?n a b ve i was the uncovering in 1965, 

. oy 1 Eve, Baker of the scenes r.bf 

Deposition and .Entombment, 
E^bited in the late twelfth century; 

. 'These had beep bidden beneath the 
thirtecnth-cCntury paintingS i of 
•i.. ;■«« same Subjects Id the Chapel i of 
• .’hJ&i Sepulchre in Winchester 
.Cathedral, ■*..» . - f 


: to work on the prbb- 

-’ r of the- Winchester Bible, 
V^Veshott published "a study of. the 
SilKSfr petatingg "'In ■: 197?. .Thu fb- 


Christi College, Cambridge, 

The Cambridge BIMa 'thug 'erfab: 
lishei the origin of the Morgan Bible 
and this In tom confirms the St 
Albans origin of the^Auct. Bible. 
Oakeshott supposes that the latter 
was given to Wlncheater m respoiwe 
to a request for a good: text, and the., 
Morgan Bible then made to replace 
it; The decoration of the second 
volume of the .Avct. Bible must have 
‘ been Incomplete at that time,; and to 
it received further illumination while 
at Winchester the historiated initial 
. fo. Pshlms bang now Btjributed.by 
Oakeshott to the “Amalettte Mas- 
ter". Jerome? preface. Frater 
Ambrotfus”, was also added with 
rubrication by ; the Winchester ; Un- 
dal Forth* Mister” Who; also wrote 
rubrics elsewhere ih 1 the Bible, and 
with an illuminated btltiaJ P’’ vv, b| c b> 
Oakeshott considers, Is by the-Mor- 
. gaji Master, ! // . ' - H ^ ^ . 


Wd ; pn the question' ■ of - the parti- 
patiqn,: in thorn. \ of WlnchekCet : 


• ' Having demonstrated the links be- 
tween the twO' Biblds, he is also able 
to 'offer, a Sew 'explanation' for the 
r stoiy 

tuians at -Withab of | Bible wbieh.he 
ted p&sdaded ’ the monks - of , ^ 


should close up from Oakeshott a 
earlier cll50-1220: to the present 
, suggested cll60-U85; the writing 
and the first campaign taking place 
in the U60s and being Interrupted; 
.perhaps as OakeahoU suggests by the 
death of Bishop Henry of Blots; in 
' 117ft the correction and the second 
campaign from 'cll75 to ‘1185. The 
redatlng, as Oakeshott; admits, les- 
sens the appropriateness of the name 
“Gothic Majesty Master". His work 
which Oakeshott recognizes in a 
dossed Gospels at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, made for Abbot, Simon 
of St Alban* before. 1183; would now 
be considered ail belonging to a clas- 
sirizirig trend that : forms a transition- 
al period between Romanesque arid 
Gothic: V j , . ' • . ;/ " 

As agajtet these dates Ayre* his 

S od for an uninteftnptedf'chrit-' 
a over' a- shorter period, one of 
main arguments being the con- 
tinuation of the text 'of Malachi .qh 
folio ;2J3 .vfcrso, column 2/ wd <%, 
folio 214; by the. scribe of the XSaiah' 
supply leaves, ai) 1 . observed {by-. Kef.; 
^ pbiAU is npt ,;ldken ;; qp-. by 


ters as St Albans artists. Trie com- 
parisons of motifs found in earlier St 
Albans manuscripts are certainly per- 
suasive, but of tne three, other menu- . 
scripts besides, the^ Auct. BJble attri- 
buted ' to the 1 former Master;- two 
seem to Have beeii at Winchesfcr 
in the later Middle, Ages ^ and .the , 

! thlfd- ia -wreed to teve'-been ' made 
’for’ Shaftesbury' Abbey, ..Which is 
nearer to Winchester' than. to. . St, 

. Alb&nS. Oakeshott himself' suggests 
the possibility '(hat the Leaping Fi- 


iater be: modified .or even ignored. 
The minor decoration, particularly 
the arabesque initial^, often executed 


Winchester; IV seems equally possime 
that the Entangled Figures Master 
might have -trained at St Albans. .-.' 

■ the, Master of .the-, Apoctypha : 
Drawings is even; more problematic. .! 
In 193 l C..R. Morey ohseived the . 
stylistic similarity between • drawings 
in a Terence ln the 1 Bodleian which 
has' a St AIbans anathetiia 'tbat, 

though not contempprafy , la probably 


mw uiniiwijuv nuMtiivi wiivii 

by the scribes or rubricators, Is also a 
very important indicator. of origin. So, ^ 
far no comparisons of the rather un- 
usual arabesque Initials in the. Ter- 
ence with either Winchester or St 
Ajban* books, hpvo been- .made. 
‘Odkeihol ^himself: , Us6s the evhto -r-; 
of these minor Initials with important f 
consequences in comparing the Win- 
chester Cassiodorus with the Auct: 

Bible, ' 

Ayres has shown convincing links ; 
between, the style of the Apocrypha ■ 
Master and the Style of central-west 
French painting, such as. the St. Savin -- 
■ waU-palntipri god raanftscripts ’from , 
'Le Mona. He even suggested the;, 
jmasler could have corrie Id England 
from the Angevin domains inr France . ' - 
and brought the model for the Ter-. . 


ffi! 

i Wii 

i -i 

k-j 
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iy<s*4 ! 
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of - the twelfth, cenrifry. arid the two . 
frontispieces . to , . , Judfth ,, - aqd . J !Mac- . 
ca bees' 1 I* 1 Ihe Winchester Bible. . 
Morey isolated four artists in; the 
Terence , , ind.OakCahott sUKgw ted' Ip . 
1945 that : hta ■ Hand A U tKe water 
■ipf' the- Apocrypha .’DrAyirigS* ;^b e 

rconvinring compariBoh In the present y 

bodk Pt fte-fimwe rif Sijprt the 
-Terencri,:; which ► -derives,, of , course 
from the .; nJnth-cerilufy HJustrated . 
;Teterice used ; as' $ tridaeL With the.', 
figure, of ;Hoseah: iri thc : Bible, ipdi- 
;W : made . 


. en'ce with him; The: comparisons . are; : 
good biit the afflliations may be less ; : 

, direct and Ayres seems to igrtdro the . 

, Norman ingredients In English twelfth- - 
, c6ritiiry art, The. west French style: j* 
had already, penetrated Normandy by. 
the lale eleventh century; grid evf- ' 

, deppe : of - this can be seen In the 

.St 1 Michel , Bible (now in Bor--' a ' - 
ideamO. an important pfeCederit /Qr 
;the -English twelfth cebtuiy Bibles, .7 
ynrilr i le^t In Us- hie : of colour.' - 
Mbredver, J/no one b fl!l 1 taken : up ■ ' 
Hate ■ Swflirreriski's comparison .;' of • 

, rin initial ip the second Fdjcarnp “ 
Bible,. of probqbiy the- ^secqnd. quarter 
Of the lyrelfth century., .to tue Woik.bf 
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Hie Leaping Figures Master. The car- 
tulary of Mont St Michel, written 
early m the reign of Abbot William 
dc Tbrigm (1154-86), also contains 
drawings which surety have some 
connexion with the Apocrypha Mas- 
ters drawings. 

A magnificent large copy of Pliny’s 
Natural HisfoiY now at Le Mans is 
also relevant since Jean Porcher had 
already suggested that the artisi of its 
prefatory miniature and main initials 
was the Entangled Figures Master. 
Oakeshott is rather hesitant, as was 
Francis Wormald. as to the Pliny's 
origin, but I think it should be stres- 
sed how different, particularly as to 
colour, but also as to decorative 
vocabulary, surviving contemporary 
Le Mans manuscripts are. It would 
■ .' nl * rest ‘ n 8 *o compare the text 

ft * 74 from Sl 

Albans. If the Pliny was sent early as 
a present or even illuminated in 
France, it would be evidence of in- 
fluences passing in both directions, 
the matter is complex In that the 
whole region of Western France had 
been fundamentally affected in the 
eleventh century by Anglo-Saxon art. 

n Jf ver M» origins, it seems 
quite in accordance with (he known 
works that the Apocrypha Master 

KlJ’? Ve a . Professional nnd 
that he (ravelled with an assistant or 
assistants. Another indication thS 

K ssionals were at work on the 
is the presence of written in- 
structions in the margins. Such in- 
structions are particularly associated 

steHcrilS C' 

century and it is difficult to see what 
reed or justification there could be for • 
tnem in a monastic scriptorium. The 
inscnpnons are faint ana very hard to 
read and it would have been useful to 
nave them transcribed as far as they 
can be made out. 7 

.i D a KaB ® na, in has suggested that 
tile Amaiekite Master is less satisfac- 
tory as a construct than Oakeshott’s 
other artists, but that he is probably 
to be seen as an assistant of the 
Morgan Master. Oakeshott also here 
speaks of him as the least clearcut of 
The Problem is 
whethenAe wto younger, contempor- 
ary with i or older than rhe Morgan 
Master. Oakeshott describes him as a 
contemporary but attributes to him 
ge dipg^h showing the Virgin in the 
St Swithun s Psalter which wormald 
bdieved to be a copy of a Byzantine 
«on Henry of Blols might have 
brought back from Italy. This surely 
implfcs i that the Amaiekite Master 
worked, at an earlier date than the 
Morgan Master. If this, is tree, then 
he rather than the Morgan Master 
must.be accounted the, key, figure in 
the 1 adoption- of the .mature Byzan- 
tine style at Winchester. Oakeshott 
fP®®* 5 Of the problems, of plotting 
v. ; the; development of a medieval artist 
penod, when only, n ; small 
" '? f b * s . oeu VTO ex lata , but he 

Jiever raises the. possibility that the 
Amaiekite M.uer might be tfie 
Master. Attributions 

IfwiiS ' ,Works « F ea ‘ agists 

• • alWB J f5 , raise acute problems, but 
suretjrthis solution is hinted at in the 
fact that the. initial .to Habakkuk is 
‘^ Allekite 
!h? Sk bl1 - S{ 8°ha book to 

SL M . 0r § an M«ter. The Morgan 

^ in^^i Vel0 ? me - n 1 t wpu,d 1he " be 
an increasing classicism ns he first 

tea ” ,s . Byzantine style through im- 
ported Byzantine works, then at first 
hand in Sicily, and finally surpasses 

s Mmk wMa 

; ' Ib^testetiieSbui 

, : Three Kings Shrine: 

P u b , 5hed with; alb the 

3?l 4 J^ of ^ art,nie; Uik 


always been aware of the importance 
of using new technical aids and a 
point of interest is the taking of 
certain photographs so as to elimin- 
ate distortion where the initial is on 
a curved surface close to the gutter 
of die manuscript. 

ft is unfortunate that for reasons 
beyond his control the volume is in 
some sense a compromise and that 
there are still a few initials, mostly 
r “™ ,n,sl *ed designs by the Master 
g ,h ^ 1 Reaping Figures at the end of 
the Bible, which have never been 
reproduced. This was because an 
American publisher's proposal to 
■ complete facsimile of the 
Bible has been abandoned or post- 
poned. Even if the project had gone 
ahead it would still have been helpful 
to give a fuller catalogue-type de- 
scnptlon, of the Bible, because, 
though most of the necessary codico- 
logical, paleooraphical and hit histor- 
ical information is available some- 
where in the book, it is scattered and 
not always easy to find. In particular 
there is no way of discovering quick- 
ly where a particular initial is repro- 
duced since there is no list of plktes 

,r n n^ J ber ?. are not included 
'"Tabic If, "Distribution of different 
artists work through the two 

in° ih?? h/ W * ' T W0 smaU "Sprints 
EJft ! flb,e are that the drawing for 

/nhX i* °2 f ° 10 331 Verso ana tho 

nitial to Romans is on folio 436 
verao. If the facsimile is finally abao- 

£“!?* W^JES" 1 h, > h| y desirable 
j®T /Jf w . hole Bi hle to be published 
chapter on coloured micro- 
fiche and for a. full description to be 
incorporated. On grounds of security 
alone, this would seem urgent. • 

n Winch .^ter Bibles is im- 

portant because it provides object 
lessons of value beyond the specific 
study of twelfth-century English 
S& ft. it Shows that difficult 
art historical problems need long and 
careful pondering, perhaps can only 

and it is this sustained pondering 
which gives Oakeshott's views on sty- 
listic questions their authority. 

* reader participates in 

^toricaUy thanks to. the masterly 
way m Much Oakeshott is able' to 
that P r «ces s. We, as it were, 
share his eyes. Thirdly, stylistic evi- 
*»“ a " d , ; historical evidence ™ e 
used complimentarily, neither being 
allowed to bludgeon the other Into 
submission. Fourthly, Oakeshott 
ffoes not protend to an illusory final- 
ity; he continually admits' that 
hypotheses are provisional and that 
they embody the explanation which 
makes most sense at the moment. It 
is admitted that other problems re- 
main to be solved. . 

, . Finally, there is the sense of scho- 
iVly, collaboration, which is brought 
"“tabo in the occasional autobiog- 

.the .ylvid deScripHon of Fritz Said 
dashing -off in Hereford to 'buy a 

l 2 reh . ord cr to shine 
through the leaves of the Bible to 


Feathered folios 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 


BRUNSDON YAPP: 

Birds In Medieval Manuscripts 
190pp. British Library. £9.50. 
0 904654 540 


Among ail the illuminated pages 
from medieval gospels, psalters, mis- 
sals and books of hours assembled 
here the most remarkable has been 
inspired, not by a vision, say, of the 
mansions of heaven, but by a treatise 
on vree - Cocharelli's Tractatus de 
vijlls septem, the British Library's 
MS. Egerton 3127, f.iv. 

The folio scatters into life a falcon- 
er s fantasy, an impossible abun- 
dance of game. A covey of red- 
legged partridge whirrs off the 
ground to one side of the page and 
eight grey partridge rocket away to 
safety on the other; four fat mallard 
make a running take-off down the 
line of the left-hand margin and, 
stooping down the column of sky on 
the right, one possible goshawk 
chases a crane whilst another has 
struck a pheasant. A clatter of white 
storks rise from a tree below, and 
three startled hoopoes cock their 
crested heads and wonder whether to 
follow suit as a hawking party rides 
Into view en famitte, with pointers, 
retrievers and greyhounds to heel, 
tongue out m expectation. A mag- 
pie glides swearing down the centre 
of the page towards them, and along 
the upper margin, a lammergeier 
sucks in the semi-detached digestive 
tract of a decayed horse as if ft were 
^ liquorice, and a raven puts 
the finishing touches to an eye- 
soc&cc* 

- Medieval Manuscripts is 

well illustrated ( apart fr om t h e p j ate 

of the peacocks, claw-to-beak round 
85 f-8e of an upsidedown page of 
the Undisfame Gospels, and, more 
soriouriy, that of the bestiary swal- 
jowS. hurtUng to earth to Sid on 
their heads and nest the wrong way 
“PA. A ? d Brunsdon Yapp's mass of 
ornithological detail is usually good 

A 11 blackbirds in 

the Middle Ages have red beaks - 
were their creators slavishly com- 


plying with the Aristotelian decision 
that they were rutlbus, or was there 
a blackbird beak mutation to the 
modem yellow? 

There are no lesser spotted wood- 
peckers in English manuscripts. 
There are fewer robins than one 
might expect, but then the spread of 
pur common thrushes from forests 
mtp gardens is recent. The chaffinch, 
Britain s most abundant bird, only 
reached northwest Scotland in the 
past hundred years, and so may have 
P5PR, ra f® in the England of the 
Middle Ages; it is, in any case, dis- 
placed m manuscripts of the period 
by the goldfinch. 

And Giraldus Cambrensis, although 
he conflates it with the kingfisher 
almost makes up for his eye-witness 
bes about the birth of the barnacle 
goose (exuded from a sea-shell on a 
gum tree) with the very first descrip- 
bon of a dipper, a bird which charac- 
teristically perches, bobbing up and 
down, on the rocks of mountain riv- 
ers, which often builds its nest behind 
waterfalls, and which really might 
have walked, under water, across the 
gravelly bottom of streams, straight 
out of a bestiary: B 

There are little birds called martins, 
smaller than a blackbird, rare here 
as elsewhere, and living by streams; 
short like a quail and plunging into 
the water on to tiny fislies, on 
which (hey feed. Although other- 
wse they retain their nature in ail 
thuigs, they vary in colour only. For 
* ie 5p»_i W ^ . their white underparts 
and biack back they are becoming 
unlike their kind, while in othei 
P™r with their red breast and 
reddish beak and feet and indeed 
with their back and wings gleaming 
bright green like a parrot or 

ffift!,. ,hey are s'rik'ngly 

Ooosionally however, Mr Yapp 
might have been more informative. 

He discusses the goshawk in the 

ho£ h ^£?tf Sa ter ’ ™ ut remarking 
how odd the scene is - an austrincer 

Shtn 5a t C th - t > g«hawk kills %y 
crashmg the victim with its feet, and 
then eats the feather-wrapped, soft- 
“otred skull. He appears to know 
nothing of medieval^ Iconography; the 


his oveMimpl't '°aK ! £ s abS ' m from 

woodpigeon cocks an^-e at itsnS 
four white eggs, twice the „2L°! 
number, while just below it 
the defender of chastity? has teeX; 

He underestimates the imaainah've 
energy devoted to these often L£? 

klf" "TSJFaSl At th0 

?n -tali Lr th ^P honso Psalter, for 
instance, a gnffin, equipped with 

triangular split m its neck, while a 

«? the saddle - ^»pp p^ 

tests that he cannot see any connec- 
tion between the drolleries here’ 1 and 
the psalms which they accompany - 
but what about "Their throat is an 

SfSJflSss ■ !heir feet are 

to shed blood (from Dixit inslpiens)? 
Have they no knowledge, that they 
are a I such workers of mischief?", a 
magpie, the chattering bird of conftkt- 
mg white faith and black doubts (here 
with an additional, devilish black fork 
to his tail) seems to ask. perched on 
the angle of an illuminated D for the 
□eeinmno nf n/imiM a... - . 


Many other criticisms might be 
made on points of detail, but Birds in 
Medieval Manuscripts was a marvel- 
lous idea - the combination of two 
such visual delights is irresistible. And 
I will prize the oook especially for the 


, L — W|jj, . ‘ 111 

r;-^ ifaway sS 

Chro nicles of the Church 


has just flown up to its observation 
post on top of a portrait medallion in 
the margin of the Sherborne Missal, 
and, still regaining balance with ex- 
panded wings and lifted tail, is already 
scanning the thicket of letters beneath 
tor a wren, or a hedge-sparrow - and 
w plainly ready to impale its prey 
upon the blackthorn spear of the 
nearest gothic i. 


By B. M. Bolton 

MARJORI5 CHIBNALL (Editor), 
Tju^SccIfsiastical History of Orderlc 
Volume I 

25 Pu S!!? nd il Prt®" Oxford Uni- 


revenr the Underdrawing*. Much of 
that collaboration centred on Duke 
Hu . mf rey * library in the Bodleian 
under RJchhrd Hunt's aegis, where 
Boasej K f“I* ., P8cht > Wormald and 
JS5J3*S^! W , discuM theJr ideas; ThU 
fihSSS? b °? k amply documents col- 
iMotwtaii in the scriptoria of St. 

lfon B n S f ^ Win L heSl V S ‘ hc ««KK- 
Uon of. the making of these great 

Oolhflhorailon anfthe 
sharing of Ideas -u also shown to be 
,esrential. for (heir study, 


verairy Press £35 ' UX, ° rd Unh 

0 19 822243 2 

Ji ROBERT WRIGHTiT ~ ~ 

«M Ik. Engliah Crown 

o 79 094271 2 M ' 

is a version which 

SSWiJ?.; pm tiom- 


S®U d . tf ! al each generation had a 
duty to keep a truthful record, not 
only for the glory of God but also to 

rftSM f - r h'rtorians 

to Include and interpret in their 

an r ?nvSnhi Dr Chib . na *l ,s volume is 
an invaluable general introduction to 
all thirteen of Orderlc's books and 
~ !nde ? v , erbori1 m, where 
Sfrrt. 5 ^ ^. me of J he most unusual 
a°? s n , his vocabulary. These. In- 

nnH^nrt between one-quarter 
and one-third of the words he uses in 
the Ecclesiastical History. 

Little is known of Orderlc saw 

bu^DfC^lhn 5 llh Chooscs 10 te!1 us, 
S'JX Cnlbnall has managed to indi- 

| hC M 0U u? s be used to set 
him in his historical context as a 

iU a th« ha,f ' En ? !ish and half-Nonhan 

Eri? M - a* 


dunng the time that Walter Reynolds 
was at Canterbury. The picture that 
emerges is heartening. From what 

Wriffht SflVC U/P nnn can ikof auan in 


7 u ^ oollsn King, me. long 

tradition of opposition ,to papal en- 
croachment continued unabated. 
Against the system of papal provi- 
sions, by which the popes found or 
provided” suitable candidates to 
vacant benefices, the Enalbh 
monarchy had developed a very defi- 
nite policy of resistance. By the' so- 
called . "privilege of England", the 
Crown managed to enforce oaths on 
bishops which implied that they were 

receivinff their tumnnrglitiN at the. 


i KVTP- Tbe ^onnandy. This volume 

■Li 5 S i Version which “j2 ers the other five in ih e 
jWwji .both In' Its that, because of escalating 

reseht volume, com- jafore °f .these twp books, Books T 


me area or nngiu- 

apal finance, the Crown Is shown to 
have been in a relatively strong posi- 
tion.., 

.Possibly the most useful and Inter- 
esting information in this book cdrti- 
cs from Reynolds’s . Register. 

■ Reynolds is cleared of .'the twin 
charges of indecision and mediocrity, 
tof 1 a? Vyright says 'Indecision may 
npt be a vice In : a Primate whose 


mu , me 

he texti 
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By no means inevitable 


By Galen Strawson 

NICHOLAS DENYERi 
Time, Action and Necessity 
A proof of free will 
]03pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 

0 7156 1530 0 

Nicholas Denyer's book is not a 
proof of free will any more than it is 
a refutation of determinism. The fact 
that ft is neither of these things is 
however, largely independent of the 
fact that he has some very unusual, if 
time-honoured, views about time and 
necessity, claiming that all true state- 
ments about the past and the present 
are necessary truths. 

He holds this view simply because 
he holds, quite reasonably, that 
although it may be true that things 
could have been different now, If 
determinism is false, neither the pre- 
sent nor the past could now be diffe- 
rent, given that things have in fact 
happened as they have up to now. 

Denyer’s odd (Aristotelian) use of 
the word “necessary" has its roots in 
his views about time. Adopting a 
rorly standard logic, to which he 
adds past and future tense "oper- 
ators”, he stresses how important it 
is that the "symbolism for tenses 
should be neutral between . . . 
different conceptions of time”, if it is 
to tog no questions. But he then 
builds a thoroughly contentious view 
about time - about the truth-condi- 
tions of future-tense sentences - into 
his mleipretation of the symbolism. 
I!.*? , d , s *1“* a statement about 
the future like “I will be sitting down 
in ten minutes from now" is true if 

2 J n il i s alread y now deter- 
S™ . that the state of affairs 

5. r! 1 obtain at the time 

sredfled, that is, roughly, that “the 
iSj: W a proposition about the 
future can be true is by something in 

or the present making it 

But this is a highly unnatural way 
or understanding what the truth of 
sratements about the future consists 
natural - and neutral - 
2WJ* matler ,s this: the prop- 
ortion that a certain event will occur 
at some future time i is true if and 


if j l d «® occur at t. Thus sup- 
pose emission of X-particIes bv 
radioactive matter is truly indetermi- 

mnfrpV^Mi'*^ 115 * um P °‘ radioactive 
matter wilt enut an X-particIe at 

J° n ? n tomorrow” is true now if and 

Y e l um P does in fac t emit an 
X-particJe then, and that’s all there £ 

Denyer denies this. Indeed he 

mE* 1 !? whal l now true is both 

(i) that ft is not the case that it will 
be the case that the lump does emit 
the particle, and (U) that it is not the 
f 8 .!? *5* u wil l be the case that the 
lump does not emit the particle. 
More generally, he claims that it is 

SL? 1 !? 0I L an y Proposition p, 
either it will be the case that n, or it 
will be the case that not-p (even if 
one ignores "vague" predicates). But 
this claim is true on his view, only if 
determinism is false. What, then, of 
Denyer s attempt to refute deter- 
minism? 

Consider the statement “Every 
event has some cause (or other)" It 
may be false, but it is not falsifiable: 
it cannot be conclusively refuted: one 
could never be sure one had ruled 
out all possible causes. Denyer’s 
statement of determinism is more 
complex, and speaks of laws rather 
than of causes, but it too Is an unres- 
tricted "every-some" statement, and 
it too cannot be conclusively refuted. 
He claims to refute it by what is, as 
he says, in a sense an ad hdminem 
argument: by showing that no ration- 
al agent can when he deliberates 
believe one of its consequences: the 
claim that for any proposition p ab- 
out the future, either p is necessary 
(or bound to happen) or not-p is 
necessary. 

. Haying thus “proved" indetermin- 
ism, he proposes to “move from in- 
determinism to freedom of the will 
by appealing once more to assump- 
tions that one makes in delibera- 
tion". He claims to prove free will by 
showing that. when we deliberate' ab- 
out action we cannot but assume that 
we have free will; that is, that our 
deliberations are both autonomous 
and efficacious"; that is, that what 
we end up doing when we act "will 
have been determined by our deli- 
berations, and that it wifi not have 
been determined by anything prior to 
them". He argues that it follows 


Pity the wrong-doer 


from the fact that all rational agents 
have beliefs which they cannot give 
up while remaining rational agents, 
and which are inconsistent with de- 
terminism and denial of free will 
hat determinism is false, and that 
they do indeed have free will. 

But what Denyer has to show, it 
would seem, is that these beliefs are 
frue, and not merely that we cannot 
give them up. There is certainly 
something attractive about this line 
of thought, according to which truly 
inescapable commitment to the belief 
in freedom, on the part of all ration- 
al agents, amounts to its truth; but 
there is also something very unsatis- 
fact °$ about ft. For, first, as Ber- 
nard Williams has put it, “irresistibil- 
ity does not entail truth”. Second, 
Denver is right to think that he 
needs to show not only that every 
rational agent, but also that every, 
rational being would be inescapably 
committed to belief in freedom; but 
his argument for this (which appeals 
to the "Principle of Charity”) is un- 
convmclng. More generally, Denyer 
is surely wrong to think that he can 
derive plain factual conclusions about 
determinism from claims about unre- 
aounceable commitments. And, cru- 
cially, he offers no detailed positive 
account of how it is that the belief-, 
desire-, and value-structured deli- 
berations of human beings, who are 
seemingly products or their heredity 
and environment, can be undeter- 
mined by anything occurring prior to 

Denyer writes very clearly and in- 
genuity is often expended on com- 
ot Internal consistency. But he em- 


By A. W. Price 


genuity is often expended on com- 
plications of his own devising; and 
many will, I think, be offended by 
the rather arrogant tone of the book. 
So far as It is about free will it has 
the considerable merit of raising ih a 
very direct way one of the most 
interesting issues, that of the nature 
of our commitment to belief in free- 
dom. But ft falls to do much more 
than raise It - as Denyer perhaps 
acknowledges, in his Johnsonian last 
sentence: We know -our wills are 
free, and there’s a start on’t.’’ . 


Polit ical perfection 


jjy Christopher Janaway 

JWJA ANNAS i ^ 

* a Introduction to Plato's Republic 

jj » 827428 9 * 

conceS,«.H e ?“ W !? PIato waB clearI y 

SE. r° S - how thftt i U8ticc h “ 

Pf acti t lo nere. Julia 
*? e in which 
Wantino^wi f conservative, in 
centint?! ° d f fend central moral cpn- 
tlcSm .Contemporary scep- 

Revolutionary, in Jhiftiig 

ZSSLSSt 1 ' m act - centrcd to “ 

SrdK d u a . c ? ,unt of morality, 
they a!X£* wb e5 b actions are just if 
pSLffynato from a just person. 
■SSSTSS-- >«»«' rojS Ws 
tost oeSS° U i nt ' according to which a 
soX'E*?,? k one the parts of whore 
hv ni/ e ^* 1 ? 8tBt e of harmony, ruled 
wemsTn A 0n the other hand She 
tone X ft - “Bent-centred theories 
WPthii; *. mor ® attractive proposi- 
ffi. ">*>’ may apmar today. 


Plato thought could never be real- 
ized, Annas argues for the latter, but 
at the same time emphasizes that 
Plato really wanted to change for the 
better the people who read the work. 
The central, moral aim, though criti- 
cized in detail, is presented in a 
favourable light; not so the ideally 
just city-state which Plato conceives 
as the analogue of the just, soid: 
here, on our behalf, Annas finds 
much that Is "repulsive” and “offen- 
sive”, arguing (hat what we must find 
most objectionable is the discovery, 
on pursuing Plato’s arguments to 
their roots, that his provisions totally 
disregard the interests and rights of 
human individuals. Engaging ' wi Jh a 
specifically modern Issue, Annas uses 
this unconcern to show that any 
hopes of seeing a kind of proto- 
fomiplsm in Plato's admission of 
women to the ruling class of Guar- 
dians are totally unfounded: Plato Is 
concerned merely with not wasting 
resources, not with. equality' or ame- 


iwvuiMia, uuv niuiiMuiuiiy ui owe- 

lioration of women’s lives as such. 

The moat famous and controversial 
passages in the Republic - those in 
the central books on knowledge, be- 
lief, Forms:’ and the three images of 


problem, but It is not an easy ques- 
tion to decide , what Plato's own 
priorities were. Annas attempts as 
much as possible to Interpret the 
passages on Forms in a way consis- 
tent with the moral argument, but 
eventually has to admit defeat! Plato 
really does mean, in the end, that 
only Forms are objects of know- 
ledge. There is an Interesting discus- 
sion, howevor, of the extent To which 
Plato is unaware of any disparity 
behreen the overall aims of the Re- 
public and these' very difficult central 
passages. _ > 

.AniiM sees Book X as a rather 

doubt the "proof" of Immortality Is 
embarrassing, and the Myth of Br "a 
bit of a show”; biit we should ijot let 
this contaminate ohr judgment of the 1 
discussion of poetry ancTpalnting in 
the first half of Book X: Here Annas 
provocatively Claims 1 that the argu- 
ments are hopeless and would not. if 
valid, establish the conclusion that 
poetry should be banished as danger- 
ous. But what Plato thinks is danger, 
oli* is taking poets for possessors of 
techne and experts In morality, when 


MARY MARGARET MACKENZIE! 
Plato on Punishment 

£8pp. ri University of California 
ness. £17.25. 
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It is a truism that punishment is for 
crime. But unfortunately this doesn’t 
mean that only actual criminals get 
punished. It does mean that punish- 
ments purport to be deserved. The 
logic of punishment is, so to speak, 
backward-looking and retributive. Its 
morality, by contrast, may have to 
be forward-looking and consequen- 
tialist. Tne rationales of such prac- 
tices as imposing penalties, bestow- 
ing awards, or writing thank-you let- 
ters may well be utilitarian for all 
mat the notions themselves are not. 
Quasi-justificatory appeal to reiribu- 
■ can amount to no more than 
what Q. E. M. Anscombe has called 
a punishment theory of punish- 
ment". 

Regrettably, Mary Margaret 
Mackenzie gets both points wrong. 
She does suppose that, strictly, only 
criminals are punished; and she 
bnskly and un persuasively rejects 
any such demarcation between analy- 
sis and justification. The first mistake 
is inconsequential. The second 
permeates her whole discussion. In-‘ 
evitable Platonic examples of “the 
language of justice” are often taken 
as vestiges of retributivism within a 
generally con&equentialist framework. 
And a recurrent complaint of “in- 
stitution-begging", possibly provoked 
by a tendency among utilitarians to 
court realism and respectability by 
playing the conservative, trades on a 
gratuitous suggestion that any exter- 
nal underpinning must either t>e beg- 
ging the question whether punish- 
ment fs.nocesgaiy, or 61 m be. justify, 
ing something else. ■ . 

One upshot is an initial claim, or 
rather personal admission: "It is Im- 
possible to produce a theory of 
punishment that is coherent, consis- 
tent, and free from moral outrage." 
This is balanced by a concession: 
‘To practice punishment appears to 
be irresistible, once men become 
organized into social • groups.” 
Bizarrely, tWs is argued by appeal 
not to Greek legal history, but to 
Greek poetry (no doubt more fun, 
even when ransacked less cavalierly 
than it Is here); Once Plato & 
reached, however, things Improve, 
and the’ book becomes generally 
re commendable. Dr Mack enzi e** 
general thesis is that distinctive fea- 
tures of originally Socratic moral 
psychology lead to a penology that is 
reformative rather than deterrent. 
The two crucial tenets are "No one 
does wrong willingly”, and "Doing 
wrong Is worse (for the agent) than 
suffenng it." The first musi tend to 
exculpate the criminal. The second 
makes him out to be. more disadvan- 
taged than bis victim, add so (as 
within John : Rawls's “maxiipln" ■ 
strategy) a prior object of b<Mfc- 
.Herice tfw Jjressjng ifte d Jfi! 
todsTO' protect ^ostfbfe Vifflifis tHiift 
to reform; actual pffenders, Or 
rafficr, the offender Is his rrtwj worst 
victim, and to reforih him is to save 
him from himdelf. These themes give 
afocuM 0 a survey, of relevant Plato- 
nic writings that is in many ways 
illuminating and persuasive. . "■ 

Of course Soqratic inteilectiTaUsm. 
was soon complicated by .Plato’s 
caste-system model, of the mind’s 
workings! just as the republic, has -Its 
dassesi so the soul has its parts, and 
injustice may hot only. ; be .in error,; 


but also derive from (and indeed 
consist in) an insubordination that 
amounts to mental disorder. In the 
simile of the Phaedrus, reason is a 
charioteer with a good horse (high- 
minded but somewhat stupid) to 
direct | and a bad horse (ruttlsh and 
recalcitrant) to restrain. If the soul is 
to advance in the right direction, 
reason must not only keep its head, 
but get its way. This development is 
crucial, for it bromises to explain the 
inner cost of being unjust, and ii ‘ 
reveals the educative value of con- 
ventional punishment. If bad judg- 
ment were the only vice, the only 
salutaiy chastisement (to take a 
Socratic joke seriously) would be * 
dialectic, or refutation. But the ttppe- 
tltes aren’t mistaken about their ob- 
jects (food, drink, sex, and the like), 
and need discipline, not persuasion. 

So punishment of n less civilized kind 
is the right sort of therapy, 

In Mackenzie's terminology, Plato's 
emphasis is thus "humanitarian" 
rather than utilitarian: punishment is 
justified primarily as a benefit to the 
convict, not to society in general. 
Plato s appeal to deterrence, which is 


conunon enough, is not usually 
denied here, butit Is played down. Yet 
why should it be? Surely so far we 
might expect almost equal stress on 
deterrence, with a distinctive focus: if 
dolns wrong is worse than suffering it, :* 
possible victims need protection less 
than potential offenders need dis- 
couragement. And if so, It isn’t really 
anomalous at all that even incurable 
criminals are to suffer, in the next life if 
not already in this, not for their own 
sakes indeed, but as an example to 
others. If Plato were to take this bade, 
it would presumably be on the ground 
that sacrificing one man to benefit 
another is always victimization. 

Such a thought belongs within an 
extreme individualism; and, surori- 

' oWdancd : fhftWbW 

Republic and Laws is dismissed lightly 
* observation that, in works 
of political Interest, general utility 
f® a b? expected to encroach upon 
Individual humanity. (As if a republi- 
can would of course turn briefly ' 
monarchist when writing about the 
roydl family.) Here is a major dlstor- 
tfon of precisely that aspect of Plato- 
nic morality that has clearest current 
Interest. At least In Plato's Ideal city, 
the boundaries between man and 
man are broken down. By an exten- 
sion of the homoerotic relations be- 
tween pairs of lovers in the Sympo- - 
slum and Phaedrus , each man loves 
his neighbour as himself because his 
neighbour is an adjunct of himself.’ 

As the Republic puts it, “In our dty 
more than any other, when any Indi- 
vidual feres well or badly, they 
would ail speak In unison the words 
we mentioned just now, that ’mine’ 

L 5 J 0 !W m wbU ' or ‘ raine ’ « doipg 
badly." Plato anticipates Derek Pa* 
fits recent- suggestion that egoism 
may be a kind of metaphysical mis- 
wire: that I am one person, and you 

• another* fa as true or felse as we care 

• to make it. . A corollary must bo. an ^ 
unapoJogetic subsumption ;bf M ■ • 
.vidttai: justicclunder. Social utility^ fir ? 
Mackenzie's alternative conception -is. 

at once less Platonic, and less stimu- 
lating. “ . 

P/uto's Poetlts: the Authority of 
Beauty, by Morris* Henry Partee, 
has lust been published .(235pp, Uni* 
versity of Utah .Press. £17.50, 0 
% 4). Professor Pwe^keS ' 
up an old problem: i how are weTto 
understand the condemnation of 
poetry by one who fa a "master • 
Poet ■ hijnsaif, and .who aCknow- • 
ledges, its lUgefiilncss in education? .. . 
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Sermons in garbage The contrivances of desire 


By S. J. Newman 

IAIN CRICHTON SMITH: 

A Field Full or Folk 
144pp, Gollancz. £6.96. 
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In Murdo Iain Crichton Smith broke 
gaol to create an anarchic philo- 
sopher-joker like a supercharged 
Henry Root. A Field FtiH of Folk 
shows him back in custody. A. por- 
trait of a Scottish village - what 
could be more unexceptionable? 
Mundane life calmly dissected into 
economy-sized fillets of narrative - 
Some eccentrics, a sports-day, a 
. death offstage. “In short", burbles 
the blurb, "a village much like any 
other, with its prejudices and certain- 
ties and kindliness and heartbreak". 
Yes, but Crichton Smith is a poet as 
well as a novelist - in fnct he's the 
Scottish Philip Larkin - and like Lar- 
kin he’s keenly aware of the poetic 
maniac beneath the skin (“What is 
an artistic nature (hen? - One that 
cares nothing for other people?" as 
Larkin wrote in A CM in winter.) 

So one looks again. And closely, 
because the novel Is dominated by a 
vicar dying of genteel scepticism and 
cancer, and Crichton Smith is 
addicted to the plaintive vox humana 
stop that signifies decent concern and 
. restraint. ‘"If only 1 could feel’, he, 
thought, 'if only I could feel"’. But 
the poetry is there, ft discharges it- 
self through images that make you 
blink (“a small plump snail with tiny 1 
black aerials", "cornstacks with big ; 
strawy bums"), the rumours of war 
and old unhappy far-off things lurk- 
ing beyond the confines of the story, 
and the neatly indsed characters: a . 
mild widow unnervtngty called Mrs 
Berry, and a barmy one who has 
.abandoned Christianity for Buddhism 
r but charitably imagines her railway- 
man husband “holding up a red flag 
on -si platform in some insignificant 
corner of fiefi"; a xenophobic retired 
shepherd (xenophobia’s a character- 
istic feature of the book: even the 


on active service in Ulster; and 
Chrissie Murray who throws her bon- 
net over the windmill for a work-shy 
Glaswegian dreamer and optimist, 
but learns her lesson and returns to 
her staid joiner-husband. 

These disparate people are yoked 
together by violence at the annual 
sports. It doesn’t spoil the story to 
reveal that news of the death of 
Morag Bl leg's son arrives while the 
people a/e belting out revivalist 
hymns - partly because he was never 
anything more than a trick devised 
by the author, partly because the 
climax is a damp squib. It i& odd that 


a writer ostensibly so concerned with 
last things should lack a sense of 
endings. Perhaps Crichton Smith's 
inability to create a scene is the price 
he pays for his deadly delicacy. 

Or perhaps the feline expertise 
disguises an uncertainty of motive. 
The vicar feels troubled by “some 
volcanic evil". Is this rage against his 
kind or the rage of his tcina? Crich- 
ton Smith hesitates between both 
alternatives ond neutralises each. As 
a result the characters tend to be 
suppressed by the style, rather than 
defined by it. Even an old flea-bag 
called Smelly who spends his lire 
fishing dead food out of rat-infested 
dustbins, and would have caused the 
Black Death in Chaucer’s time or 
cholera in Dickens's (much to tbe 


By David Montrose 

M. E. AUSTEN: 

Love-Act 

192pp. Cape. £6.50. 
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M. E. Austen’s first novel would 
invite comparison with The Magus 
even if the blurb did not contain a 
give-away elucidation of its events as 
“perhaps some bizarre kind of Gad- 
game” ( The Godgame was Fowles’s 
alternative title). Like The Magus, 
Love-Act features a narrator - a 
young London prostitute instead of 
an English teacher - whose exist- 
ence is enlivened and given shape by 
her participating in (and being trap- 
ped by) a series of tantalizing 
games controlled by a wealthy man 
of mystery. 

Shirley - no surname - answers a 
euphemistic advertisement in a porn- 
magazine: "MODEL REQUIRED 
for special assignments. Acting abil- 
ity and discretion essential. Apply, 
with photograph. Box 14." In reply, 
she receives a £100 cheque, a first 
class return to Brighton, a Penguin 
novel, and a three-page script. The 
covering letter, signed “P. Fox", in- 
structs her to be in a certain seat on 


... I made a vain attempt to 
convince myself that what I felt 
was not disappointment or de- 
pression but just a silly sense of 
anti-climax . . . Another feeling 

S rew . . . I was a tiny bit hurt. He 
ad not found me attractive, he 
had not desired me at all. The 
picture I’d sent him had lied . . . 

A fortnight later: another script 
arrives with a larger cheque. Shirley 
had passed the audition. 

Even larger cheques follow, with 
scripts of greater length and com- 
plexity, charting the progress of an 
affair - still unconsuromated - be- 
tween “Juliet Kent", Shirley’s perso- 
na, and Fox. Shirley is quickly capti- 
vated - perhaps improbably quickly - 
by the pretence: !, good reviews” - 
Fox’s approval of her acting - “re- 
place money in order of impor- 
tance". Shirley increasingly identifies 
with Juliet: like the character, she 
begins to fall in love with Fox. Fic- 
tion is usurping reality. One enact- 
ment turns out disastrously when 
Shirley forgets her lines. Afterwards, 
Fox u silent for ten days. Is the 
arrangement over? Shirley faces the 
prospect like a junkie about to go 
cold turkey. With forgiveness, and 


ence: this time, the affair will he 
consummated. Fox harbours no 


token Englishman's called Scott); a 
puritanical postman with apocalyptic 
tendencies; Moiag Bheg with her son 


son with the opportunity to find ser- 
mons in garbage. Compare another 
poet vicars treatment of village life; 
.See the stout churl, in drunken fury 
great, 1 Strike the bare bosom of his 
teeming mate!" 

Crichton Smith can’t command 
that mixture of controlled fury Bnd 
sheer medieval gusto. Nevertheless 
be manages to smuggle a fair propor- 
tion ol misogyny through the elegant 
porticos of Ills style hidlrecte lib re. 
It’s fair to add, though, that tar and 
away tbe most successful character in 
the novel is the barmy widow. She 
clearly is barmy: she thinks we're 
heading for the Apocalypse. She it is 
who justifies the medievalism lurking 
behind the novel’s title. Langland is 
still alive, but he’s moved to Scot- 
land and wears a pin-stripe suit. 


streets her to be in a certain seat on 
a particular train, reading the paper- 
back; she is to enact the script - a 
conventional pick-up - with “a man 
of about sixty years, dressed in a 
pale grey suit, presumably Fox him- 
self. Shirley assumes this to be the 
kinky prelude to a routine bedding. 
In fact, once their dialogue has been 
performed. Fox disappears. Shirley 
feels let down: 


mougn, comes a sense ot manipula- 
tion: “as script-writer he held all the 
cards”. When it becomes apparent 


... — wuu iu ucjire - 

it must be either killed or satisfied 
A surrogate Juliet is designed to 
satisfy his desire. Ironically, Shirley’s 
attempt to destroy Juliet, and to hurt 
Fox - acting as herself, like a whore, 
during their love-making - does just 
as well, killing desire instead of satis- 
fying it. An indeterminate conclusion 
is capped by a neat Fowlesian touch: 
Shirley’s narrative is revealed as a 
fiction within a fiction. 

Love-Act i§ altogether more mod- 
est than The Magus , far shorter and 
less complicated. Wisely, there is no 
effort to reproduce, in Fox’s little 
dramas, the depth and persuasive- 
ness of Conchis's Godgames. But 
comparisons do not always work to 
Love-Act’s disadvantage, forewarned 
by the reference to •'Gad-game", the 
reader anticipates twists that never 
come: a kind of reverse mystifica- 
tion. When Fox, in his first letter, 
does nbt acknowledge that he is the 
grey-suited man, it arouses suspicions 
that the man is another hired perfor- 
mer, and that Fox is secretly observ- 
ing; when Shirley returns from the 
Initial meeting to find her flat burg- 
led, all sorts of speculations occur - 
unnecessarily. Intentional or not, these 
uncertainties are effective, Austen 
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that the plot is unlikely to develop to shares none of Fowles's metaphysical 
Juliet’s advantage, Shirley perceives preoccupations: he is primarily con- 
the dangers of her role-identification cerned t0 an interesting story and 

on this level he has succeeded. He 


the dangers of her role-identification 
and determines to destroy Juliet, and 
revenge herself on Fox. 

Fox’s scripts are eventually un- 
masked as a reenactment of his affair 
with the real Juliet. With one dlffer- 


writes and plots proficiently; his two 
characters are,- despite the unlikely 
circumstances, rarely less than con- 
vincing. Love-Act represents 8 com- 
mendable debut. 


Falling for superior ways 


In the Dickens mould 


life, in fact. The narrative technique, 
stylistic mannerisms, speech patterns, 
and panoramic range of characters, 
from rural aristocrats and prosperous 
Jewish businessmen to a condemned 


from rural’ aristocrats and prosperous 
Jewish businessmen to a condemned 
convict and a scarlet foreign woman, 
are all strongly reminiscent of Dick- 
ens. Indeed, distant and not-so-diitant 


By Peter Lewis, 

LEON GARFIELD: f 

‘ The House of Cards 

296j»i Bodley Head. £7.50. 
. 0 376 ,30380 6 
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u jffLJUJH P 6 echoes of Dickens’s novels abound: Mr 

_ , , : Clarky, with his dropped altches, is an 

During the . last two decades Leon immediately recognizable Dickensian 
Garfield has justifiably acquired a figure: Groom, -the police inspector 
reputation as one of (he best content- with his relentless investigative logic, is 
porary writers of children’s Httsra- a relation of Inspector Bucket in Bleak 
tore, especially historical fictiop. A : House.. . 

citing but daunting challenge of com- ieP^hljloriMl ^1 
Uhstlno Kdwtn Dmnd 4*h..a historical novel of the usual 
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BARBARA TRAF1DO: 

Brother of the More Famous Jack 
218pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 
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Barbara Trapido’s first novel is a sort 
of bohemian Brldeshead Revisited, 
chronicling the transformation of a 
young woman which results from her 
involvement with an eccentric family., 
At the age of nineteen, the impec- 
cably prim and middle-class Kather- 
ine Browne is taken up by the part- 
aristocratic, part-East End Jewish 
Goldmans, and immediately falls for 


return to England, where she is 
briefly treated by a psychiatrist who 
sensibly tells her that all her rela- 
tionships' have been constructed in 
defiance of her upbringing. Either to 


E rove the truth of this statement, or 
ecause she now -has splendidly 
patched-up genitals worth talking ab- 


thelr superior ways - such as allow- 
ing their younger children to make 
tents with the Persian carpets, .talk- 
ing flhnilf nnrh nthar*, unii.l. .. 


out, she contacts the Goldmans, who 
are promptly wheeled back on the 
stage - suitably made up to show the 
passage of the yean. 

Alas, for all the powder on their 
hair and the wrinkles painted on 
their faces, they are the same old 
Goldmans, still the only people in 
the world capable of referring to 
William Butler, Yeats as "brother of 
the more famous Jack”. They have 
developed weak hearts, religion and 
other complaints, but all in all they 
are in good form, as is evinced by 
their taking bottles of Guinness witn 


them in plastic bags when they go 
into hospital and speaking of trans- 
substantiatlon as “tne real McCoy"; 
the heroine, who is no longer at the 
age when other people's families 
automatically seem more interesting 
than one’s own, ahd who therefore 
has no excuse, comes under their 
spell all over again, this time choos- 
ing as the special object of her affec- 
tions the now married Roger’s 
brother Jonathan, known to his close 
friends as “Jont". The two of them 
slum it for a while In a "dubious 
attic" in Kilburn, he writing a novel 
full of “nice smut", she working for a 
publisher, until finally they get mar- 
ried and leave for Ireland and 
domestic bliss in a country cottage. 
Barbara Trapido’s is a cunous sand- 
wich of a novel, with some meat, in 
the Italian section and some rather 
fiat-tasting bread at either end. 


Plpted the novel had he lived Gar- * * 18 viewed from a 

field could hardly have expected to \v io ’ 

.avoid .a certain amount orcarplna IJfJ j ?? 1 utenanfs Woman. In- 
. and 'quibblinn over his oroiocted ? pastiche 


and 'duitSlia cwrhfa iroiH s < ead , h “ Placed a pastiche 
: j : solut iqh, .Nevertheless, : be had Aeafly - 

t •••■■; soaked, himself ;dq thorouuhlv ■ In phatiate" mwt not t» interpreted 
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led, him • to, write. Ns : fitat . m „ . . 1 i . 

. .. novel ; for v acTultSj ' The . House of To putiine the hfobly intricate blot 

. : Cards* Apart frqrtl the eerie,' haunt* of Gam is, impossible' 

; • |ng T Wd,. brilliantly evocative; first fo ■ sport review, 1 and ..in any case ; 
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and "If criss fones me again tell him 
to phuck off". These people are in 
fact nd more likeable than their 
counterparts in Brldeshead, but they 
are held up for our admiration In the 
same way, and in this instance there 
Isn’t even any of the pathos which 
surrounds Waugh's version when we 
see through poor unloved Ryder’s 
pfoy and realize that hf praises his 
awral mends so much because he is 
anxious to prove that there are peo- 

„ The Goldmans,- jhougb, do lender 
Katharine one: service. She falls in 
love with then.': eldest, son, an in- 
secure and; snobbish; youth named 
Roger, and when he dumps her be-, 
cause she wears ear-rings and has a 
somi-educated mother, she turns lan- . 
gupgs teacher and goes off to ’Italy. , 
She spends ten years In Rome, the . 


Lifting the turf 


~~ — modern flat-racing, which is almost 

Bv Roger Mnrtimm* entirely concerned with money and 

J iViOminer can hardlv he clnasified anv longer as 


;-v . V'V: reads, like. a . ehrertalnmenti plqtted with great 
;^X'TO V1 ^^ noVeI, ^©convoluted sWU a^d lngehuity.Lpeaplcd bywrid, 
:j iV-^^dU'rwito'-ils. yArious ' mysteries and boldly ; drawn.ancf memorable charac- 
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Iwt^ofthem.with a middle-aged 
Italian fascist given to mistress-bat- 
; (eriqg<. who is^at least from the 
reader’s, point of view, a great luw 
prqYement t over the. folks at home. 
Italy, too, 1* caught rather well, with 
K^Prtpetoal election' posters, aeio- 
sojled slogans, .and. black-clad old 
womep. selling black market 

cigarettes. '• .i 


ROGER LONGRJGG: 

Bad Bet 

374pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. ; 
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^cr 'Longrigg. .has- written, some . 
adnflrable, books on the history of 
horse-racJng. He has also produced 
about • a: dozen light-hearted novels 
which have apparently led' certain 
reviewers .to compare him with 
Evelra Waugh, P. G. Wodehouse 
and Dorcford Yates, He has now 
comWned his talents, in Bad. Be\ t 
which is . concerned chiefly with the 
T^uf but has some lively sexual - epi- 
sodes tbrowp in for good measure, 1 

■ i The mqst succeasfur authors in this 
patllculai' genre (radng, not sex) 
Imre been the late Nat Gould, arid 
Dick Frands. Gould was one of the’ 


can hardly be classified any longer as 
a sport. Under those circumstances it 
is scarcely surprising that many of 
the Individuals now parading in the 
upper echelons of racing are sing- 
ularly unattractive, but whether they 
are quite as unlikeabje as the charac- 
ters depicted in Bad Bet is another 
question. 

Top-class . racing today Is largely; 
international. Lonariza starts the 


»ther well with 1 h T^anos. uoutd was one of the bedroom walls to spy on young gmsi 
tosterTaS i- st k,1 J own Vrifore of. his day, but The leading male is Matthew p^er. 
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; lea.^ducated .class than ; Francis’s, 
Lotigrigg, wittier than either, certain-; 
Jy; 1 knows, his stuff when , he writes 

cis in me hsndioap. . ;. - . 

There is plenty: to deplore aipout 


manay, ana from mere ro A.eniuwy 
end Virginia. Some of the characters 
to (Whom the reader is introduced, 
for example the Old Harrovian Ara® 
Prince, are faintly recognizable, but 
others are almost tob gruesome to ttf 
true; such as the blonde secretary, a 
lesbian voyeuse who bores holfcs ta 
bedroom walls to spy on young girlsi 
The leading male is Matthew Carve r j 
a not very interesting middle-aged 
Afhbrican married, to an exception 
ally, tiresome Englishwoman who 

happily fdf one and 1 all, dies before 
the end of .tbe book, 

Longrigi .does not make It easy to 
follow the plot. At .his best he ojji 
talented writer . with a sharp and 
agreeable AVftl Cfo this oebasion be runs 
unaccountably below form. • , 
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Betraying the swamp 


By Louis Allen 

SHUSAKU ENDOt 
The Samurai 

Translated by Van C. Gessel 

272pp. Peter Owen. £8.95. 
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In The Samurai Shusaku Endo is 
back on familiar ground: the Christ- 
ian century in Japan and the anguish 
of the European missionary priest 
trying desperately, at the cost of his 
life - and almost of his faith - to 
make headway against what Endo 
characterizes as the swamp of Japan 
which absorbs and denatures all be- 
liefs other than Its own. 

The story is based on firmly 
attested reality. When the Shogun 
had already decided to ban Christ- 
ianity, Date Masamune, a dalmyo 
from north-eastern Japan, allowed 
missionaries into his domain and sent 
out to Nueva Espafla (Mexico) a ship 
built and sailed by Spanish sailors 
with a Japanese crew, so that Japan 
could trade directly with Mexico - 
hence with Europe - instead of using 
the Spanish merchants in the Philip- 
pines as intermediaries. A priest 
named Luis Sotelo and a samurai, 
Hasekura Rokuemon, were the chief 
figures of Date's mission, and Endo 
transposes these into a Franciscan 
priest, Velasco, and a poor inarticu- 
late SBmurai who keeps the name 
Hasekura. Velasco has been 
banished from central Japan; he con- 
sents to accompany the mission be- 
cause he sees in it the chance to put 
the Japanese in his debt, and also 
because success will obtain for 
him the bishopric he desires 
- not for ambition, but so that he 
can have the prime place in the 
spiritual conquest- of Japan. Four 
samurai are picked to escort him and 
report back to Japan on conditions in 
Mexico; and several merchants go 
along to trade. 

Velaico must convince the Mex- 
ican authorities that Japan is propi- 
tious territory for conversion, as 
rumours have already spread that 
persecution is on the increase. He 
achieves credibility by contriving the 
paptlan of the merchants, though he 
“ aware of their venality. This 
does not matter: "God will not aban- 
don them once . they hayo received 
oapllsm. The Lord will never forsake 
someone who has uttered His name 
even once." 

The creator test nnrf fh« ornnfer 


me veiy i ^ 

agree to be baptized in their turn. 
VM of. them, Nishi, is very much 
'•■*0 by Spanish speech and man- 


.. Ine greater test and the greater 
*™ m P h , however, lie in Spain itself, 
were the samurai envoys encounter 
ine Archbishop of Seville and, for 
u c .i. sa K c re*! 1, mission - they 
®*the the veiy idea of Christianity - 
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ners, and is eager (sometimes too 
eager, the others think) to learn the 
language and techniques of the West; 
but even he is not a convinced 
Christian, and Hasekura certainly is 
not: 

To become a Christian was to bet- 
ray the marshland. The marshland 
was not made up merely of those 
who lived there now. The ances- 
tors and relatives of all the living 
silentlykept watch over the marsh- 
land. Those dead souls would not 
permit him to become a Christian. 
The iconography of Christ confirms 
this rejection. How can anyone give 
allegiance to that ugly emaciated fig- 
ure, and- the palpably absurd story 
which accompanies it? 

Velasco’s mission is imperilled by 
an old Jesuit, with thirty years’ ex- 
perience of Japan, who debates with 
him before the Council of Bishops of 
Madrid. The debate is between two 
rival orders as well as two indi- 
viduals, but the old Father Valente 
does not merely indicate the venal 
nature of the merchants’ conversion, 
be puts the case for Japan’s imper- 
viousness to Christian doctrine as 
Endo knows it has been put scores of 
times (as he put it himself in Silence): 

Within the realm of Nature their 
sensibilities are remarkably deti- 
cate and subtle, but those sensibili- 
ties are unable to grasp anything 
on a higher plane. That is why the 
Japanese cannot conceive ot our 
God, who dwells on a separate 
. plane from man. 

And yet, to convince the bishops, 
the samurai agree to accept baptism 
and Velasco is on the verge of 
triumph until Father Valente pro- 
duces a letter from a Jesuit in 
Macao, reporting not only that the 
Protestant English have been allowed 
to set up a factory in south-west 
Japan, but also that the Bame daimyo. 
who had sent Velasco and the samu- 
rai on their mission has begun to 
persecute Christians. 

It is the end of the embassy. They 
press on to Rome itself, to the pre- 
sence of the Pope in St Peter’s 
Square, where the group of Japanese 
attempt to approach nis palanquin 
but can say nothing when they do; 
Velasco, the only one who can 
understand the pleas of the Japanese 
to have their embassy noticed, is 
silent, as if to revenge nimself on the 
uncomprehending Roman crowds. 

The envoys retrace their steps. 
Tbe Spanish dignitaries who wel- 
comed them now shun them; Velasco 
sails to tbe Philippines as he has 
been commanded, and the Japanese 
return to their “marshland”, dazed to 
be once again imprisoned in grinding 
poverty and the restrictions of 
Japanese .society after the splendours 
of the world outside. One of their 

g roup, Matsuki, who has been most 
DSttle to Velasco and Christianity, 


invitations 

and irony which be .ffpds particularly 
exemplified by Vorthegut's Slaughter- 
housetFlve. Vonnegut makes us feel 
tearful compassion while we partici- 
pate in “an Ironic contemplation of 
tile world in which the grotesque has 
become domesticated and the absurd 
has become lovable", Stevick. says, 
and he argues that this combination 
offers a release to emotions that 
literary criticism his taught us to 
think of as discreditable. 

What he fails to consider is the 
degree to which sentimentality is.it- 
sclr a literary device like any other. 


Ddnhld Barfh- ^Kdtoe indues 
steyick, writes well on the way i u audience in a kne 
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explains contemptuously to Hasekura 
that the main puroose of the mission 
was not mercantile, but an elaborate 
contrivance by Hasekura's feudal 
lord to obtain knowledge of Spanish 
ship design. The captive Spanish 
sailors turned shipwrights built their 
ocean-going craft from scratch under 
the watchful eyes of the Japanese. 
Once the desired information was 
gained, the lord had no further use 
for the expedition. 

Haunted by the futility of their 
efforts and sufferings, Hasekura is 
harried still further: his feudal lord 
now needs to make it clear to the 
Shogun in Edo that nothing remains 
in his fief of the Christianity pros- 
cribed elsewhere. Hasekura is asked 
about the nature of his conversion; 
at first his lord is satisfied that it was 
purely tactical, but, commanded to 
present himself at court, lie must 
offer some concrete evidence of ex- 
tirpation. Hasekura and Nishi are 
ordered to commit suicide in tradi- 
tional samurai fashion, absurd vic- 
tims of raison d‘4tat. 

Velasco's death follows. Unable to 
resist the pull of Japan, he has left 
Manila ana made his own way back 
to the forbidden .country in the cer- 
tainty of martyrdom, and is soon 
lying with other priests in a fetid gaol 
before being burned at the stake. 

The book has some obvious 
echoes. Velasco’s confidence is shat- 
tered by the sound of a woman’s 
laughter which reverberates in his 
memory, like the mocking laughter 
heard by Clamence in Camus’s La 
Chute. Those familiar with Endo’s 
earlier work will recognize, not only 
the verdict on Japanese insensitivity 
to the supernatural, but also that on 
the silence of God before Velasco's 
.agonized questioning. 

Velasco’s motives at least are com- 

B rehensible, if somewhat banal. But 
[uekura’a seem hard to grasp, other 
than as a form of surrender- to a 
destiny he has had no part in shap- 
ing, moulded by "that ugly emaci- 
ated man hanging on his cross . The 
narrative is interspersed with Velas- 
co’s journal, and this enables us 
to see further into his mind; but 
there is little in the way of self- 
analysis by Hasekura to balance It - 
since almost by definition the samur- 
ai is inarticulate. It is not cleat why. 
he should accept emotionally the role 
of Christian foisted pa him, or retain 
It when be returns to Japan. 

Apostasy, the volte-face which 
holds political overtones for certain .' 
modem Japanese intellectuals, gives 
Endo a better subject than persever- 
ance. Velasco,, so tormented by lust 
that he has to rope his wrists at 
night, undergoing humiliation and 
suffering but also ready to He in the 
service of his mission, and ultimately 
accepting death as the price of hfs 
return to Japan, is really a cardboard 


gues, the apostate priest in Stlehce. 

Certain episodes here do, though, 
compel. The ocehn-proasiug 
shin fa built, tbe hazards of MexJco. 


ship fa butty;. the h?U5ar«^ ,of M<wJco. 
the encounter witn a fugitive Japanese' 
ex-monk in an Indian village outside . 
Vera Cruz: ail these things are far . 
.more real than the- rather thin and 
commonplace spirituality and hesita- 
tions of Velasco,- and the hopes and 
rages of the samurai himself. The 
translator has appended a useful his- 
torical background- note and some 
- observation^ by Endo. from a con-. ■ 
venation' with another Japanese 
Catholic novelist, Miura Shumon, in 
which Epdo describes' The SamUrdl 
as. an autobiographical novel (sht- . 
shosetsu) derived pot so much from' 
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